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Put your hand over the ¢ray half 
and see how much youn¢ger I look. 


Cover the gray hair in the photo and 
the years go. Cover the dark hair and 
the years come clumping back. 

Young / old/ young | old young / old, 
young/old—it happens every time you 
shift your hand, Which goes to prove 
just one thing. Gray hair makes vou look 
older. And dark hair makes you look 
younger 

But we suspect you've known that all 
along. Then how come vou didn’t do 
something about it before now? 

We suspect you know the answer to 
that one, too 

The embarrassment 

The embarrassment of having to stand 
in a crowded drugstore and ask for a bot 
tle of wome n's haire oloring ‘for uh your 
wife. 

Che embarrassment of having friends 
and unfriends) kid you about it—“Hey 
fellows, look—Charley dved his hair 

And finally, there was the biggest em- 
harrassment of all—the funny feeling that 


doing something to your gray was too 
flashy. too “show biz.” not for a “regular 
fellow 





GREAT Day * For Men 
Well, let's take the last worry first. Be 
cause if we can get vou over that one, 
we have a new product that solves all 
the other problems. (It's called “Great 
Day.” From Clairol Research. More 
about it later 


More Men Than You Think 


It may have been true ten vears avo 
that only a few actors colored their hai 
But since then a omunor, and somewhat 
surprising, revolution has taken place 





Today it's estimated that over 2,000,000 
men from all walks of life have broken 
with tradition and have done something 
about their grav hair—bankers, farmers, 
longshoremen, teachers and police offi- 
cers do it. Without blushing 

They all have one thing in common: 
they don't want to look old before their 
'"™€- No Embarrassment 

Now, finally there’s a product de 
signed espec ially for men—a product that 
won't embarrass vou in any way. Great 
Day”. With Great Day a man can return 
his graving hair to a soft, rich, natural 
looking color in the privacy of his own 
bathroom or have it done in anv good 
barbershop. Without any of the worries. 


We Give It To You Straight 


Great Day works like a shampoo. 
Once every two weeks or so, you pour it 
on—straight from the hottle. (No mix 
ing.) Lather it in, let it sit, rinse it off. No 
complic ations. Leave iton a few minutes 
each time, and you color the grav grad 
milly. If vou want to take the plunge all 
at onee, just leave it on longer before 


Nobody Notices 


ropasine 


Great Day doesn’t change your nat 
ural hair color. It only works on the grav. 
The change is subtle. Amazingly, even 
though you're very conscious of what 
vou've done, experience has shown that 
most pe ople don't even notice the differ 
ence in color. Only the effect. “Say, 
Charley 
weight or something? 


Your Pillow Wont Talk 
Great Dav goes inside vour grav hair 


shafts. So it can't rub off on vour collar, 
or on the pillow, It contains no peroxide 


vou look great. Did vou lose 


in any form. It doesn’t harm vour hair in 
anv wav, (Actually, it leaves vour hair 
in better condition.) It doesn’t affect the 
texture of vour hair at all. But just by 
making it darker, it does make it look 
somewhat fuller. (Nobody will mind that 
extra benefit 

Great Dav is made by Clairol. the 
world’s leading authority on women's 
haircoloring. Now, after years of labora 
tory work and thousands ot tests on gray 
haired men, Clairol can sav. “Hair color 
so natural only his barber knows for 
sure.” And unless your barber applied 
it to vour hair himself, even he won't be 
ibsolutely certain 

Muster up your courage a little and 
do something about your gray hair 


It's nice to look voung 





The Literary Guild invites you 
to include (if you wish) 


THE GREAT 
NOVELS OF 
ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 


as one of your four 
introductory choices 


of these 33 best-sellers, 5 
reference works, even sets for 


if you join the Guild now and agree to accept only four selections or alternates during the coming year 
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World Famous Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin has an abundance of room in which industry can 
expand ...37 cities with populations of 5 to 10 thousand; 

26 from 10 to 25 thousand; 12 from 25 to 50 thousand; and 7 
with populations over 50 thousand. There are 83 cities of 
5,000 population or over. And did you know that Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company, with an operating area of 15,000 
square miles, serves more than 400 communities of all 

sizes. More good news, an impressive total of 292 progressive 
cities in Wisconsin have established controlled land 

for industrial parks, 73 of which are incorporated 

industrial site areas already developed 
and awaiting your inspection. 






Want more facts? 
Write Industrial Development, Dept. B 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company, 
P.O. Box 192, Madison, Wis. 53701. 
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TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Thursday. August 11 
THE AVENGERS (ABC, 10-11 p.m.) 
“Too Many Christmas Trees” has John 
Steed having nightmares after a Christ- 
mas Eve party in the house of an eccentric 
publisher obsessed by Charles Dickens 





Friday, August 12 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE (CBS, 9:30 
p.m. to conclusion). The Green Bay Pack- 
ers, defending N.F.L. champions, meet 
the Chicago Bears at Milwaukee's County 
Stadium in the first of four preseason 
games on successive Friday nights 


Saturday, August 13 
THUNDERBIRD GOLF TOURNAMENT (ABC, 
4-5 p.m.). Third round of the $100,000 
Thunderbird Golf Tournament live from 
the Upper Montclair Country Club, Clif- 
ton, NJ Fourth and final round on 
Sunday from 5 to 6 p.m 


Sunday, August 14 

AN AFTERNOON AT TANGLEWOOD (NBC, 
2:30-5 p.m.). An NBC News Special live 
from the Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood 
in Lenox, Mass. The program includes 
Erich Leinsdorf conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and solo perform 
ances by Pianist Misha Dichter and Vio- 
linist Masuko Yushioda, both winners of 
the Third International Tchaikovsky Com 
petition in Moscow 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). “Zero Hour in Greece” begins with 
the winter of 1941-42, during which the 
Nazi policy of “extermination by starva- 
tion” took 450,000 Greek lives, and con 
tinues through the civil war that erupted 
following the German withdrawal. Repeat 


Tuesday, August 16 

THE WORLD OF FASHION AND BEAUTY 
ITALY (ABC, 1-2 p.m.). From bikinis to 
bridal gowns, Italy's fashions are dis- 
played on her most beautiful models 
against historic backdrops 

THE ANGRY VOICES OF WATTS: AN NBC 
NEWS INQUIRY (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.) 
Budd Schulberg’s writers’ workshop for 
young Negroes in Watts (Time, July 22) 
is the focal point for this report, which 
will include poems, essays and short sto- 
ries written by Schulberg's students 


THEATER 
Regional 


While New York remains the main- 
stream of U.S. theater, resident and stock 
companies and traveling repertory groups 
are forming new pools of dramatic ac 
livity across the country 

LOS ANGELES Theater Group At 
U.C.L.A.’s Schoenberg Hall: The Birthday 
Party, by Harold Pinter, through Aug 
28: The Flies, by Jean-Paul Sartre, Sept 
6-Oct. 9. Association of Producing Artists 
At the Huntington Hartford Theater: Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan's The School for 
Scandal, starring Helen Hayes and Mel- 
vyn Douglas, Aug. 8-13; George Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart's You Can't Take It 
With You, Aug. 15-20; Luigi Pirandello’s 
Right You Are If You Think You Are, 
Aug. 22-27. At the Greck Theater: an 
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... because our customers like Sales. 


Old friends and new come sweeping in, scooping up bargains. 
“OOing” and “AHing” and show delight. It puts us on our toes 





gives us a workout. And when it’s over, we have space for many 
new things .. . and like you we love to “re-decorate” with 

new furniture, It makes it nice for everybody. 

COME IN NOW and get your share of the fantastic 


savings during our Great August Furniture Sale! 


You'll save from 18% to 62%. Come in now... 
many one-of-a-kind items in this great sale, so 
shop early for the best selection 





; 
t 








AUGUST SALE PRICES on our most wanted merchandise makes this a 


delight of a sale for lovers of fine Furniture. You are sure to find just what you 

want to make your home more beautiful and comfortable because of our tremendous 

name brand selection. Better hurry, most are one-of-a-kind and cannot be 

duplicated. Come see fabulous savings on Cf 


Ethan Allen Drexel Thomasville Simmons Mattresses § Unagusta 

Bigelow Carpet —_ Bernhardt Lane Simmons Hide-A-Beds — Williams & 
Basic-Witz Hibritten Scotchgard Mohawk Carpets Weiman 

Daystrom Karpen Rembrandt Lamps Kent Coffey White 

Douglas Kroehler Silver Craft Stratolounger ... and others 


Come in and browse ‘til your heart’s content. If you wish professional Interior Decorating help, It’s Free for the asking 


SOUTH: 525 W. 76th Street, Chicago 
5 blocks west of Dan Ryon Expressway. ST 3-8000 
OPEN Sunday I! to 5:30; Tues., Wed., & Sat. 9 to 5:30 
Mon., Thurs., & Fri., 9:00 to 9:30 
NORTH: Golf Mill Shopping Center, Niles, Ill. 
9450 N. Milwaukee Ave. at Golf Rd. CY 9-3344 
OPEN 5 nights Mon. thru Fri., 9:00 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Sun., 11:00 to 5:30; Sat. 9:00 to 5:30 
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adds 
the certainty 


of exposure accuracy 
to the assurance of picture quality 


The Nikon F with Phot c T finder links the accuracy of thru-the-lens 


ure control with the flawle 
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NIKON INC, Garden City, N.Y. 11533, Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc 
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to us you're a King 


And rank hath its privileges —among 
them the Benson's elegance and hos- 
pitality. Air conditioned guest rooms. 
Royal-size beds. Regal service and din- 
ing in two world-famous restaurants 
the London Grill and Trader Vic's. Rates 
much less thanaking'sransom.Weawait 
the royal command. For reservations: 
N.Y., PL 2-9100 Wash. D.C., DI 7-3000 


Chicago, 782-1119 Los Angeles, 879-0830 
San Francisco, EX 7-1464 Seattle, MU 2-6161 


or any Hotel Corporation of America 
or Western International Hotel. 


THE BENSON pronawel 


228-9611 PORTLAND, OREGON 


HCA AND WESTERN HOTELS 


ONE WORLD OF FINE HOTELS 
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(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd.) 


are you “ready” for 
the services of a 


DATA 
PROCESSING 
) CENTER? 


get this 
free brochure .. . 
it will tell you! 


Small, medium 

sized and large 
businesses are today saving time and 
reducing costs because of ASC Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Services. A 
just-published brochure completely 
describes these services®, and reports 
on 23 different businesses using 
them. Read it... you'll be able to 
quickly decide if you’re ready for this 
modern approach to business prob- 
lem solving. Send for your copy, now. 


st é inventory and mate- 








Ow. 
' TABULATING 
hk ASC CORPORATION 
ii 7 Home of Electronic Data Pr sing 


144 1080 Green Bay Road, Lak 
<_< Telephone: BRoadwa 3 











adaptation of Leo Tolstoy's War and Peace, 
Aug. 31-Sept. 10. 

SEATTLE. A Contemporary Theater. A 
Thurber Carnival, by James Thurber, Aug 
2-15: Friedrich Duerrenmatt’s The Physi- 
cists, Aug. 16-29: Joseph Kesselring’s Ar- 
senic and Old Lace, Aug. 30-Sept. 11; 
Harold Pinter’s The Collection and The 
Room, Sept. 12-15 

MINNEAPOLIS. Minnesota Theater Com 
pany At the Tyrone Guthrie Theater 
August Strindberg’s The Dance of Death 
Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth 
William Shakespeare’s Ay You Like It; al- 
ternating through Sept. 4. 

YPSILANTI, M'CH. Ypsilanti Greek Thea- 
ter. Judith Anderson in the Oresteia ot 
Aeschylus; Bert Lahr in Aristophanes’ The 
Birds, alternating through Sept. 4 

STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. Theater Festival at 
the Berkshire Playhouse: Samuel Beckett's 
Waiting for Godot, Aug. 2-15: The In 
of Money and Other Mat- 
fers, a revue, Aug. 16-21 

OLNEY, MD. At the Olney Theater 
James Joyce's Stephen D., adapted by 
Hugh Leonard, starring George Grizzard, 
Aug. 3-21 


vigorating Effect 


RECORDS 
Orchestral 


BRUCKNER: SYMPHONY NO. 5 and MO 
ZART: SYMPHONY NO. 36 (Philips). The 
finale of Bruckner's symphony is a gigantic 
musical whirlpool inio which all the 
themes of the previous movements are 
sucked, and the effect practically drowns 
the listener. The Mozart will revive him 
with its fresh and open cadences. Amster 
dam's Concertgebouw Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Eugen Jochum. carries out the de- 
manding task with honors. The record 
company achieved this curious coupling 
by choosing two works that happened to 
be composed in the Austrian town of Linz 

Bruckner’s during a twelve-year stint as 
organist there, Mozart's dashed off against 
a deadline while he was passing through 
All of which brings to mind other inter 
esting possibilities—for instance, Aaron 
Copland and Barbra Streisand both come 
from Brooklyn 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CLASSICS FOR STRINGS 
(Angel). Yehudi Menuhin, as conductor 
and solo violinist, has chosen 20th cen 
tury gems to show off some sparkling 
stringwork: a Bartok divertimento, Stra 
vinsky’s Concerto in D, and five little 


Hindemith sketches, written for string 
orchestra. All the selections are sharp, 
clear, linear, ingenious. Though Hinde 


mith wrote “for beginners who are strong 
players.” the other works are formidable 
tests of skill, and the Bath Festival Orches- 
tra handles them admirably 

MAHLER: SYMPHONY NO. 6 and BERG: LE 
VIN (RCA Victor). Not performed in the 
U.S. until 1947, the Sixth is the least 
known but possibly the most contem 
porary of Mahler's symphonies, Raw and 
jarring, it opens like Beethoven's Fifth 
with a short rapping theme, and grows 
into the hammer blows of doom. The 
work seems to reflect the composer's ill 
health and the imminent death of his in- 
fant daughter with such agony that Frau 
Mahler once said: “In the last movement, 
he described himself and his downfall.” 
Erich Leinsdorf and the Boston expose 
every musical nerve. 

DVORAK: SYMPHONY NO. 7 (Columbia). 
Dvorak wrote the Seventh immediately 
after visiting Brahms and hearing parts 
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Ask your dentist about Water Pik 


ee ee 











New discovery 
recommended by 
thousands of dentists 


Water Pik’ cleans more completely 
for healthful care of teeth and gums. 


Water Pik Oral Hygiene Appliance—completely new—has recently been 
introduced with remarkable success. Over 25,000 dentists recommend it. 

More than half a million people are using it enthusiastically! 

Why? 

Because Water Pik cleans more completely in a refreshing new way—with a 
vigorous, pulsating jet stream of water. Water Pik now cleans hard-to-reach places 
your toothbrush may never even touch. Places too often left neglected between 
regular professional visits. 

Who needs it? 

Almost everyone. Cleanliness is the single, most important contribution you can 
make at home toward healthful care of teeth and gums, And Water Pik lets 

you clean in an effective new way never before possible except 

in a dentist’s office. 


How does it work? 
What appears to be a steady stream of water is actually 20 separate spurts each 
second —to lift the loose gum margin and sweep out loose debris trapped underneath. 
To clean pockets and crevices; between the teeth; even under and around 
orthodontic appliances, fixed bridges and partial dentures, Easy and pleasant to use — 
individual tips. Water Pik is small, light, attractive. Now at drug and 

department stores. 








Exclusive: 20 separate spurts each second make Water Pik uniquely effective. 





Oral Hygiene Appliance, Product of Aqua Tee Corporation, Denver, Colorado, 
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insurance executives stay 


at The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


because... 


it offers them more. More in terms of 
location (walking distance to the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building and all of 
the important Loop commercial 
offices) . . . more in terms of 
accommodations (luxurious is 

the word for its guest rooms, 

cocktail lounges and dining 

facilities ). . . more in 

terms of extra benefits 


(for instance, it has 


available special 
meeting rooms, 
where from 12 

to 1000 peo- 

ple can 
convene). 





For further information and 
our illustrated brochure, 
call or write: 

W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr. 
telephone (312) 372-0700 
teletype 222-0110 


American Express, Carte Blanche, 
& Diners’ Club 


Le Salle 


The Hotel of La Salle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 
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of his Third Svmphony. Brahms breathes 
through much of this graceful, pleasing 
werk, but in the scherzo, the Czech in 
Dvorak breaks into a peasant waltz pas 
sage that is the heart of the composition 
Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic re appropriatel elegant 
and ardent by turns 

MOZART: SYMPHONIES NO. 40 and 41 


(London). Kierkegaard once said that 
Mozart spread joy like a god, and some 
of the purest pleasure may be found tr 
this recording of Mozart's last symph« 
nies, the somber 40r and the triumphant 
Jupiter Though bette known for his 
operatic nd choral conducting, Carlo 
Maria Giulini leads the New Philharmo 
nia Orchestra in a precise, yet buoyant 


and virile performance that marks him as 
major Mozart interpreter 
BERLIOZ (London). Eight pieces for 


orchest from Berlioz’s dramatic and 
operatic music, including excerpts from 
The Damnation of Faust, Beatrice and 
Benedict and Benvenuto Cellini. Under 


the venerable Ernest) Ansermet, L’Or 
chestre de la Suisse Romande sounds in- 
timate and flexible. less a precision instru 


ment than a largish chamber group 
DEBUSSY London) Ansermet again 
hovering like a beneficent moon over the 
changing surface of Debussy’s La Mer 
The old maestro is the world’s foremost 
Debussy interpreter; and here, conducting 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande as he 
has since he founded it 48 years ago, he 
provides a link with World War IL Paris 
where Debussy’s work marked the end of 


romantic orchestration 


CINEMA 

KHARTOUM Cinerama recaptures the 
spectaculur drama of the I884 siege of 
Khartoum, where British General Charles 
Gordon (Charlton Heston) managed to 
withstand the Moslem assaults led by the 
Mahdi (Laurence Olivier) for 317 days 
before dying in one of history's more 
fascinating lost causes 


HOW TO STEAL A MILLION. This comedy 





about museum heist displays Audrey 
Hepburn as a would-be burglar and Peter 
O'Toole as her accomplice 

WALK, DON’T RUN. Cury Grant plays 
debonair tchmaker who tries his best 
to ignite sparks between Samantha t 
and Jim Hutton, in a civilized comedy set 
na crowded Tokyo flat 

WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? Ed 
urd) Albee’s corrosive play «about the 
love-hate relationship between a middle 
ged faculty couple, Martha and George 


is just as brutal and just as funny in the 
screen version starring the Burtons, Eliza 
beth and Richard 

THE ENDLESS SUMMER. Two young Cul 
ifornia surfers hit the beaches of Afric 
Australia, Tahiti und Hawaii. where they 


discover that surfing is fast becoming an 


international pastime 
THE NAKED PREY. Director-Star Cornel 
Wilde in an unaccustomed and liant 


role as a white hunter despe 





to escape native man-hunters in 19th cen 
tury Africa 
THE RUSSIANS 





ARE COMING THE RUS 


SIANS ARE COMING As a Soviet sailor 
whose st has run ound on an island 
off the New Er nd coast, Broadway's 
Alan Arh kes a feature-film debut 
that may well win him an Osca 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Life on a sheep 

ich in the high plateau country of New 
Mex prove Iventurous for ten-vea 
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old Miguel (Pat Cardi), whose only real 
problem is growing up. 

LE BONHEUR. French Director Agnes 
Varda explores the gulf between male and 
female sensibility in this fable of marital 
infidelity. 

BORN FREE. How a tamed lion learns to 
survive in the wilderness is told in an 
enthralling adventure film based on the 
bestseller by Joy Adamson. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


GILES GOAT-BOY, by John Barth. A goth- 
ic fun-house fantasy of theology, sociolo- 
gy and sex in which a goat (or is it a 
boy?) appears as the Messiah of a new 
religion 

HOW DID IT BEGIN? by Rudolph Brasch 
An Australian rabbi has collected an in- 
tellectual’s compendium of trivia dealing 
with the origins of countless things from 
trouser cuffs to caesarean births to soap, 
The effect is as irresistible as peanuts at 
a party. 

SELECTED POEMS, by Andrei Voznesen- 
sky. These first-rate translations by W. H. 
Auden and others justify Voznesensky’s 
reputation as Russia’s finest lyric poet 
since Pasternak. 

THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS, by Carl Bakal, 
An often intemperate but thought-pro- 
voking polemic against the easy availa- 
bility of firearms, which cause close to 
17.000 deaths yearly in the U.S 

CHINESE FOOTBINDING, by Howard S. 
Levy. In a book that often reads like an 
Oriental Kinsey report, Sinologue Levy 
recounts the lurid history of a fetish that 
persisted for 1,000 years 

A VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD, by Denton 
Welch. A brilliant, terrible, autobiograph 
ical novel recapitulates the story of the 
tragic auto accident that broke Author 
Welch's body but gave him the clarity of 
a man secing life for the last time 

LOVE'S BODY, by Norman O. Brown 
The author of Life Against Death elabo 
rates on his thesis that sexual repression 
is the killer of laughter and freedom 

JAMES BOSWELL: THE EARLIER YEARS, hy 
Frederick A. Pottle. This warm and per- 
ceptive portrait reveals Johnson's biog- 
rapher as one of the most dedicated rake- 
hells of his or anyone else's time. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 

2. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
3. Tai-Pan, Clavell (3) 

4. The Source, Michener (4) 

5. The Double Image, MaclInnes (7) 
6. Tell No Man, St. Johns (5) 
The Detective, Thorp (10) 

&. Those Who Love, Stone (9) 

9. The Kremlin Letter, Behn 
10. |, the King, Keyes (8) 


NONFICTION 
How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (1) 
The Last Battle, Ryan (2) 
Human Sexual Response, Masters and 
Johnson (4) 
Papa Hemingway, Hoichner (3) 
In Cold Blood, Capote (5) 
Games People Play, Berne (6) 
. The Crusades, Oldenbourg (7) 
8. Two Under the Indian Sun, Godden 
and Godden 
9. Churchill, Moran (8) 
10. The Big Spenders, Beebe (9) 
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It used to be quite a temptation to reach through the 


wooden slats and pinch this dish. Therefore her master M E AD 


now ships her in a Mead corrugated container. No slats. No 


splinters. No nails. A far better guardian. Nice? Not all good containers 


ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 





Careful. She bruises when pinched 





“ONE HECK OF 
A BARBECUE 
SAUCE!” 


Cattlemen's is an old-style 
barbecue sauce. Husky. 
Hearty. Captures all the 
burly taste of original 
old-fashioned chuck 
wagon barbecue recipes. 
It really gets through 
to ribs, steak and chicken. 
Makes a great 
marinade, too. 
Try 
Cattlemen's: 
Mild, Regular 
or Smoky. 
A new brand 
from 
French's. 





Mead Containers, a division of The Mead Corporation Dayt hia 


Kriden 





They were made for each other. 
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The patented Natural Way” 
keyboard of the Friden AFY adding machine 
is designed to fit the human hand. It elimi- 
nates “adding machine cramp.” You don't 
contort the hand to reach the zero bar 


Call your Friden man to see the g 
AFY. Or write Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, California. Sales and 
service throughout the world 





The AFY adding machine by Friden 
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LETTERS 





The Roaring 40's 


Sir: Time's cover story, “The Command 
Generation” [July 29], is a delight. | am 
tired of hearing that the teen-ager is the 
biggest spender in the country, that it is 
on his shoulders that the world rests, etc. 
Where does the teen-ager get his money, 
who feeds him, educates him. employs 
him, houses him, gives him cars? The mid- 
dle-aged, of course. 
(Mrs.) Mary L. OLSEN 

Fden, N.Y. 


Sir: What a tender and perceptive look 
at middle age! Still, the idea that youth is 
at a disadvantage because of what it lacks 
in experience is a sour grape most of us in 
the latter group will not willingly swallow, 
Let us look for the compensations of our 
Stage in life without tearing up the mem- 
ories of the days when we too were young 
and blissfully ignorant. 
(Mrs.) A. A. VILKIN 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sir: Your story was very comforting to 
me even though I'm still 21, It has given 
me back my future, dispelling the fear that 
everything had to happen here and now, 
How about another one in 20 years on 
the glories of old age? 
MicuHakt D. WalTMAN 

Evansville, Ind. 


Sir: As you imply, one source of the 
new fullness of life in middle age is— 
paradoxically—a new awareness of 
death. This comes not only in the form of 
assorted aches and pains but also in 
quite harmless and humorous ways. 

A few years ago, at a mere 47, I de- 
cided that I must buy a new pair of patent 
leather dancing shoes—in itself a rather 
daring decision. Trying to make small 
talk with the clerk, I remarked that the shoes 
I was replacing had lasted ever since my 
college days. “Yep,” he replied, “you can 
get a lot of wear out of this kind of shoe.” 
And then, as he fitted the shiny new 
shoes to my middle-aged feet: “You're 
buying your last pair right now.” 

WILLIAM G. MOULTON 
Princeton, N.J. 


Sir: I agree with all you say except that 
1 think you're wrong about European at- 
titudes. The cult of the young is inanecly 
proliferate all over the Continent and Brit- 
ain. There are TV programs in which the 
main idea is to focus the camera on 
young faces; people adore them just be- 
cause they're so beautifully young. 

One thing I noticed and liked about the 


U.S. on my first visit this year was the 
impression one got that the scene is still 
actually run by adults. Fashions, atti- 
tudes, morality. radio, TV and newspapers 
still seem to be geared to the serious and 
responsible rather than to the kinky and 
groovy. Nice. Amazing. 
Mary Kenny, 22 

London 


Sir: My plaudit for Chaliapin’s Bacall 
a la Botticelli. She emerges bewitching 
and eternally feminine right into our fran- 
tic 20th century, 

(Mrs.) Mary Riscu 
Connersville, Ind, 


Tiger Skins 


Sir: We of the special liaison group have 
lived and worked daily with the Korean 
Tigers (July 22) since their arrival in Viet 
Nam. They rank professionally with any 
fighting unit we've known. We find them 
“brutally efficient.” but nowhere have we 
seen any grave sitting, tae Awon do cheek- 
bone splitting, or mutilation by skinning. 
Had the Tigers done these things, 695 Viet 
Cong would never have surrendered. 

A. S. BOLCAR 

Major, U.S.A. 
Qui Nhon, Viet Nam 


The Chicago Murders 


Sir: Time has earned a_ well-deserved 
reputation as a champion of justice. That 
reputation has been tarnished by your 
portrait of the alleged murderer Richard 
Speck [July 29]. The portrait could hardly 
have done more to prejudice the jurors 
who may decide this wretched man’s fate. 
Although he is suspected of having com- 
mitted one of the most sordid crimes of 
the century, there was no excuse for 
Time's emotional comparison of his char- 
acter with that of Lee Harvey Oswald. 
Nor could there be any justification at this 
stage for publishing details of his previous 
convictions, The publication of the accusa- 
tion that “He's crazy when he gets liquor 
in him,” and the blatant association of 
him with the murder of a barmaid and the 
rape of a 65-year-old widow, constitute an 
unpardonable violation of the principles 
of justice. 
ALAN L. Limpury 

Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Sir: You suggest that “the Chicago po- 
lice have talked about Speck enough so 
that his lawyers may well plead ‘trial by 
newspaper,” They may, but they, like 
you, will probably be wrong. So far, the 
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case has been an impressive antidote for 
the Oswald-Ruby disaster. Harmful pub- 
licity has been minimal. The police—and 
the news media—deserve praise, not a 
gratuitous knock. 
Jon R. Wattz 

Professor of Law 
Northwestern University 
Chicago 


Sir: Time says that Chicago police ap- 
plied the Escobedo “dictum” in the Speck 
case. In my opinion, the police were 
guided by Miranda vy. Arizona, not Esco- 
hedo vy, Illinois, the forerunner of Miran- 
da. The essential difference between the 
two cases: in Escobedo, the defendant 
requested to see his attorney while being 
interrogated, permission was denied, and 
the Supreme Court held he had been de- 
nied his constitutional rights. In Miranda, 
the high court held that the suspect must 
be advised immediately of his constitu- 
tional right to have an attorney present 
before and during interrogation and of 
his right to have the state pay for counsel 
if the suspect is indigent. I do not re- 
member reading any account of Speck’s 
requesting an attorney, and even if he had, 
the rulings in Miranda then in effect 
would have made the issue academic. 
Leo KaPpLow!Tz 
Union County Prosecutor 

Elizabeth, NJ. 


Three Ms 


Sir: It’s absolutely amazing that 53% of 
U.S. Catholics with a church-sponsored 
education [July 29] agreed that Christ's 
command to “love thy neighbor was more 
important than not eating meat on Fri- 
day.” Any well-versed parochial-school 
student can tell you that the three dead- 
liest_ sins are the three Ms—missing Mass 
on Sunday, attending bad movies, and eat- 


ing reat on Friday. 
T. D. McCormick 
Oakland, Calif. 


Sir; In most religious groups other 
than the Catholic, a large number of the 
clerics come from families in which one 
or both parents were members of the 
clergy. Since Roman Catholic religious can- 
not marry, their church is deprived of this 
source of potential priests, nuns and broth- 
ers—and that is where the Catholic schools 
come in. It is perhaps an overstatement, 
but probably close to the truth, that the 
primary purpose of Catholic schools is to 
cultivate a clerical manpower pool, The 
church is faced with the painful choice of 
maintaining a school system that is becom- 
ing critically inferior to secular schools, 
or facing up to the question of clerical 
celibacy. 
James S. MELLETT 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Interpreting Kipling 


Sir: The Methodists who ousted Kipling’s 
Recessional from their hymnal Uuly 22] 
should have considered the comment of 
George Orwell (no friend of colonialism) 
on the line, “lesser breeds without the 
Law”: “This line is always good for a 
snigger in pansy-left circles. It is assumed 
as a matter of course that the ‘lesser 
breeds’ are ‘natives,’ and a mental picture 
is called up of some pukka sahib in a pith 
helmet kicking a coolic. In its context the 
sense of the line is almost the exact op- 
posite of this. The phrase ‘lesser breeds’ 
refers almost certainly to the Germans, 
and especially the pan-German writers, 
who are ‘without the Law’ in the sense of 
being lawless, not in the sense of being 
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WANTED 
FOR HAY FEVER 














Public Remedy No.1 


: Ly . 
You may not think Contac looks tough. 
Either head-on or in profile. 
But when it comes to hay fever, Contac comes on like gangbusters. 


Where does Contac get its muscle? From over 600 tiny "time 
pills" in each capsule. Set like clocks, this good medicine will 
help keep you relieved all through a miserable hay fever day. 

Or night. 


A Contac capsule works quickly to (1) wipe out hay fever 
sniffles (2) mop up teary, bleary, watery eyes (3) soothe itchy 
eyes (4) put a 12-hour silencer on sneezes (5) clear your 
stuffy nose. You can breathe again! 





Next time your hay fever pops off, hit with Contac. You'll 
feel like you just beat up a big bully. Which, indeed, you did. 


Contac. The hay fever and cold capsule more people prefer. 
Save money on the large size, at your pharmacy. 
: F - Tit Y x % 
Menley & James Laboratories, Philadelphia :GoodHousekeeping- 
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Texaco gives you 
a big new 


charge... 


when you stay at 
Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodges! 


As a 


registered guest 
Motor Lodges, you can now use your Texaco 
National Credit Card for room charges, 
phone calls 
convenience to the extra comforts and sensibly- 
priced lodging already waiting for you at over 
265 of our locations across the country. 


and 






at Howard Johnson's 
tele- 


related services. An added 


Service 


Would you 





Station oO 


Johnson's Motor Lodge 
pick up your application 


like a 
Card? Stop in at any Texaco 
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Ho for the Open Road! 








Sil Let's get a few things straight about 
Mayhem on Motorcycles” [July 29]. So- 
ciety is more concerned with eliminating 
motorcycles than with eliminating the real 
cause of the problem, the Average Joe 
Driver. who never sees anything smaller 
than a Chrysler and blithely turns left in 
front of motorcycles with a devil-may- 
care attitude engendered by the two tons 
of steel between him and that 300-Ib, bike 

Add to this the legion of drunken mis 
fits who roam the highways, maintaining 
their licenses through “friends” at the 
Registry of Motor Vehicles, and sure 
enough, these cats start killing off a lot of 
kids who have never even terrorized a 
small Midwestern town. So they get all 
shook when they get hit with a big suit 
Their first reaction? Outlaw motorcycles 

And what does society think of the 
recommended leathers and big bikes that 
can be seen? Ha! If you can avoid the 
never-even-saw-'em-CRASH! drivers, the 


fuzz locks you up as a menace to society 








Admittedly, the Bermuda shorts set on 
their Japanese toys aren't too bright, but 
it still comes down to one thing: on a 
bike you have to expect every jerk on the 
road to try and hit vou 

CHARLES C, STARR 
Los Angeles 
Sir After reading your article, my parents 
offered to buy me a car in return for the 
surrender of my bike. I have chosen to 
reduce the probability of dying on the 
rouds by four-fifths, and to join the ranks 
of the mer millions who consider it good 
sport to pick off the two-wheeled buffs. | 
sleep litthe better each night knowing 
that I’: ow doing the gunning 

Mircuet D. Rost 


Ann Arbor, Mich 


Well, Almost Anywhere 





Monsicur In “The Impact of the Ameri- 
can Way” [July 22], Time claims that one 
can get a dry martini almost anywhere in 
the world. We have traveled all over 
France. where Martini is brand name 
for a French apéritif and where bartenders 
re reluctant to put more than five drops 
of gin in glass without pouring five 
ounces Of vermouth on top of it. No, our 
rand of culture has not corrupted la bell 
France, where the champagne is dry and 
the martinis are all wet 
Puitip E, CHARRON JR 
WINSTON S. EMMONS 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G Ae beS MH. Que 


T is not often that a man involved in a criminal situation ap- 
pears on the cover of Time. When we do have such a cover 
story, its chief concern is not so much that man and his specific 
deeds as it is the broader, often sociological implications of what 
he did. Thus when Caryl Chessman, the convicted kidnaper and 
sex offender, appeared on the cover (March 21, 1960), he was 
the center of a worldwide dispute over the moral and legal rami- 
fications of capital punishment. Lee Harvey Oswald, this era's 
most infamous psychotic killer, appeared (Oct. 2, 1964) as the 
world considered the Warren Commission report, and the U.S. 
worried over the problems involved in providing security for the 
President of the U.S. 

This week, while the murder of eight student nurses in Chicago 
is still starkly in the public memory, our cover story turns to the 
problem of the psychotic and society as illustrated by the still 
more immediate case of Charles Whitman, perpetrator of the 
worst mass murder in recent U.S. history. 

Why do such acts of madness occur? What, if anything, can be 
done to prevent them? These were the central questions to which 
the TIME team assigned to the story addressed itself. On that task 
force were 48 correspondents in the U.S. and abroad and 15 
editors, writers and researchers in New York. They dealt with 
information from literally hundreds of sources, including inter- 
views with 40 psychiatrists and psychologists. 

What they found is divided into four stories, three of them in 
THE NaTION. 

“The Madman in the Tower” explores the forces at work in 
the life of the killer, pieces together the significant details of his 
hours leading up to the rampage, reconstructs the multiple crime, 
and notes the strange role of capricious fate in placing victims 
within range. 

“The Symptoms of Mass Murder” examines the relationships 
between society and potential killers, finding that mass murder is 
by no means a modern or American phenomenon and suggesting 
that contemporary civilization—without abusing civil liberties— 
can do much more to reduce the dangers. 

“A Gun-Toting Nation” studies the increasingly controversial 
subject of weaponry and the law, finds that Americans, amid a 
remarkable dearth of effective legal control, own more guns 
than any other people. 

In what is essentially a sidelight, “Covering a Massacre,” in 
Press, reports on how Austin’s KTBC radio and television station, 
owned by Lady Bird Johnson and her daughters, and usually 
geared to the relatively quiet pace of a college and capital town, 
covered one of the wildest days in the city’s history. 

The cover picture, of the killer and his pet dog, came from a 
roll of film in a camera found in his effects. With it was a polite 
note that is in itself a comment on the complexity of the problem 
of the psychotic in society. It asked that the finder have the film 
developed, and ended: “Thank you, Charles J. Whitman.” 
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“In a business where any delay can mean money lost, 
Long Distance is keeping our balance sheet healthy!”’ 


—says Michael Koplik, Vice President, Sales, 
Perry H. Koplik & Sons, Inc., New York 


“And Long Distance has been the key to building 
our business to six times the volume of five years 
ago,”’ adds Mr. Koplik. 


Koplik & Sons are agents in the wood pulp, pulp 
substitutes, and waste paper business. They buy 
and sell these highly specialized products as brokers 
for the nation’s major paper mills. And these mills 
require immediate action to meet production needs. 


To make these sales at the best prices, Koplik must 


have constant and instant interchange of informa- 
tion. Their profitable answer: do it all by 


Long 
Distance . . 


. answering inquiries, confirming orders, 
re-routing shipments. 


Can planned use of Long Distance do a similar 
job for you? To find out, call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. Ask for our Communications Con- 


to get in touch with you. 


ATT Oe on 


and Associated Companie 


sultant 


Take a new look at Long Distance! 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


An Unusual Ceremony 

Whatever the time, place or local 
custom, nearly all weddings exert the 
same powerful tug: they draw all but 
the young back through the years to 
luxuriate, if only briefly, in their own 
memories. Last week millions of Ameri- 
cans took this trip to reverie, propelled 
by the nationalized nuptials of Luci 
Baines Johnson, the first daughter of 
an incumbent President to marry in 31 
years, and Patrick John Nugent, the boy 
from Waukegan, Hl., who brashly 
wooed and won her. 

In this sophisticated age, there was 
no poet to sing, as Walt Whitman did 
for Nellie Grant in 1874: “O bonnie 
bride! Yield thy red cheeks today unto 
a Nation’s loving kiss.” Instead, the 
bride and groom were greeted outside 
the church by anti-Viet Nam pickets. In- 
side, though, there were no Republicans 
or Democrats, no hawks or doves, 
no Northerners or Southerners—only 
guests at a solemn ceremony. No TV 
or radio was allowed within, but mil- 
lions of people throughout the U.S. 


kept a sort of vigil while the couple 
knelt inside the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, under the gaze 
of a huge mosaic of a stern Christ in 
red robes, and vowed to each other: 
With this ring I marry you and pledge 
to you my ever faithful love. 

The 700 guests who heard the tra- 
ditional “What God has joined together 
let no man put asunder” constituted one 
of the most distinguished guest lists in 
U.S. marital history. They included all 
the members of the Cabinet, the Supreme 
Court Justices and leaders of Congress, 
plus a liberal sprinkling of the merely 
wealthy and famous. But there was 
also a goodly number of quite ordinary 
citizens from Texas and Illinois, a par- 
ticularly fitting assortment for the mar- 
riage of the President's daughter to a 
non-Establishment young man. 

Hand in Hond. Luci’s last days as 
Miss Johnson and her first as Mrs. Nu- 
gent were, like Luci herself, a beguiling 
blend of the gay and the sentimental, 
the hectic and the religious, the Texan 
and the presidential. There were parties 
every day, starting with a_ reception 
for the diplomatic corps, progressing 


through a Western-style cookout to a 
black-tie dinner dance on the wedding 
eve, where President Johnson sentimen- 
tally declared in a toast that he was “as 
proud as a man can be when his young- 
est daughter is doing the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world: beginning a life 
with the man she loves.” 

In the midst of all this, Luci gave a 
party for 60 White House staff mem- 
bers of all stations, including Vice Ad- 
miral George Burkley, the chief physi- 
cian, and Electrician Trophes Bryant, 
the unofficial keeper of the presidential 
kennels. She had stayed up the night 
before until 3 a.m., autographing color 
photographs of herself and Pat to be 
used as gifts for the staff. One sample. 
for Assistant Chef Nick Salvador: 
“With deep appreciation for yummy 
fried eggs and homemade toast, but 
most of all for your delightful sense of 
humor, your ever-smiling face and your 
friendship.” At dawn, when the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. went to the kitchen 
for an early snack, he found Luci there, 
too wound-up to sleep. 

Some of the wedding party moved 
into the White House, bag, baggage— 





LUCI & PAT RECEIVING NUPTIAL BLESSING AT NATIONAL SHRINE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
For a brief moment, no Republicans or Democrats, no hawks or doves, no Northerners or Southerners. 








and, in one case, baby. The month-old 
son of one husband-and-wife team could 
be found gurgling on the historic Lin 
coln bed. In the halls, long-legged, short- 
skirted girls in sandals were a common. 
if temporary. sight. Luci pressed some 
of her visiting bridesmaids into mail- 
room service to read and answer letters 
that mounted to 3,700 during the final 
week. Gerard and Tillie Nugent, Pat's 
salt-of-the-earth parents, seemed to fit 
in easily enough, helped perhaps by the 
President's habit of kissing Tillie at al- 
most every casual meeting 

On the wedding day, as on the days 
before, the White House resounded to 
the laughter of young people—the wed- 
ding party totaled an impressive 42— 
who sometimes strolled through the cor- 
ridors hand in hand. On the fateful 
morning, as the bridesmaids had _ their 
coiffures fixed, Elder Sister Lynda Bird, 
the maid of honor, led them in a few 
choruses of Get Me to the Church on 
Time. Everybody was punctual—some 
even a bit early—but the beginning of 
the Nuptial Mass, scheduled for noon, 
was delayed 18 minutes while the wed- 
ding party got organized. 

Modern Usage. The ceremony was 
almost as unusual as the occasion. It 
contained liturgical changes in the Nup- 


tial Mass authorized by Pope Paul VI 
after the Ecumenical Council, but, for 
the most part, still not widely used in 
the U.S. The Mass, said facing the con- 
gregation. was celebrated by Washing- 
ton’s Archbishop Patrick O’Boyle with 
the assistance of two priest friends of 
Luci and Pat. Pat and Luci gave the wa- 
ter and wine cruets to the celebrant at 
the Offertory, later received Commun- 
ion “under both species”—a_ practice 
only recently allowed for such occa- 
sions as the Nuptial Mass. It involved 
drinking from a gold chalice the Eu- 
charistic wine formerly reserved to the 
priests as well as partaking of the host. 

Another modern usage was the read- 
ing of the Epistle—in this case, that of 
Paul to the Ephesians 5:22-33—by a 
layman rather than by a clergyman. 
The reader: Democratic Representative 
Hale Boggs of Louisiana, who intoned 
to Luci and Pat Paul's solemn admoni- 
tions: “Wives should be submissive to 
their husbands, as though to the Lord; 
because the husband is head of the wife, 
just as Christ is head of the Church, his 
body, of which he is also the Savior. 
Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ 
loved the Church.” Luci kept glancing 
at Pat, and from time to time they whis- 
pered. After the vows and exchange of 
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NEWLYWEDS & WEDDING PARTY ON WHITE HOUSE SOUTH PORTICO 
“Thank you all for the most magnificent day of our lives.” 
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rings. Archbishop O'Boyle read a papal 
blessing—an honor that can be obtained 
by any marrying Catholic couple that 
petitions Rome and pays a nominal fee 
lor postage. 

Luci seemed to hold up better than 
anyone else in the heat and emotion 
that permeated the church and caused 
many to fan themselves with the white- 
and-gold missals printed especially for 
the occasion. Lynda and Matron ol 
Honor Susan Ray both became faint 
and needed whiffs of spirits of ammo- 
nia. Bridesmaid Helene Lindow left 
her place briefly for a breath from an 
oxygen tank, and several ushers 
sneaked out to the air-conditioned cafe- 
teria in the basement. Lyndon Johnson 
looked utterly serious, as if he were 
considering the archbishop for a posi- 
tion in the Department of State 

Then came the nuptial blessing: May 
this voke that she is taking on herself 
he one of love and peace. May she be 
faithful and chaste, marrying in Christ 


and may she always imitate the holy 
women. May she be beloved of her hus- 
hand, as was Rachel; wise, as was Re- 


hecca; long-lived and loyal, as was Sara. 
Faithful to one embrace, may she flee 
from unlawful companionship, May she 
modesty, honorable in 
feat hings 


be grave in her 
her chastity, learned in the 
of heaven 

Quite a task—but Luci Johnson Nu- 
gent looked up to it, as she emerged, 
smiling and sparkling, to drive to the 
White House in a bubble-top car with 
her new husband. 

Dance with Daddy. The President's 
daughter can afford to ignore a 
tain amount of tradition. Because of 
his position, Lyndon Johnson was placed 
at the head of the receiving line, and 
Luci had her first dance with him in- 
stead of with her bridegroom. Luci also 
sel a new pattern for brides when she 
and Pat went out on the south lawn and, 
stooping down in her wedding regalia, 
she patted the collie and two beagles 
The first people through the reception 
line were Speaker and Mrs, John Mc- 
Cormack, two of Washington's social 
hermits, and Luci showed that she was 
her daddy’s daughter by lavishing ef- 
fusive attention on the aging couple 

Pat Nugent, a novice at the game of 
politics, handled the names like a well- 
briefed pro and made lively small talk 
to the guests. With obvious relish, the 
President bestowed kisses on a number 
of ladies. And, of course, almost every- 
one wanted to kiss the bride. Republi- 
can Senator Everett Dirksen, on crutch- 
es, received the most benign of greet- 
ings from the President as he came 
through the line, got his second kiss of 
the day from Luci. Cooed Luci: “Oh, | 
could do that all afternoon.” Alice 
Longworth, Teddy Roosevelt's daugh- 
ter, whose own dazzling wedding set a 
White House mark in 1906, was asked 
to stop and pose between Pat and Luci, 
the only one so honored 

The warmest greeting of all was given 
to Zephyr Wright, the Johnson family 

23 years. “Oh, Zassie,” said 
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cook for 23 
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Luci, “you look so pretty. I love your 
dress." Much was made of Zassie’s fried 
chicken and spoon bread, without which, 
apparently, the Johnsons would never 
have endured. Zassic, at any rate, got 
busses from both bride and groom. 
When much-divorced Supreme Court 
Justice William Douglas came through 
the line, pulling along his newest young 
bride for introductions, the reaction was 
quite different. Luci’s effusive manner 
cooled noticeably, and she offered only 
a perfunctory handshake. 

When Luci finally got around to try- 
ing to cut the 13-tier wedding cake, it 
balked. The President of the U.S. 
brought his considerable pressure to 
bear, but the cake still would not cut 
Luci cried, “I quit.” but Pat suggested 
trying the fifth layer. The knife finally 
cut through, and Pat submitted to the 
bridegroom’s traditional cake-eating in- 
dignity. Before the couple made their 


PRESIDENT & LADY BIRD WAITING FOR CEREMONY 
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THE CAKE 
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farewells and departed on an unknown 
honeymoon about 6:45 p.m., Luci made 
a last speech from the south balcony, 
then tossed her bouquet. It wound up, 
with a little sisterly collusion, in the 
possession of Lynda Bird, whose escort 
at the wedding was Actor George Ham- 
ilton. “Thank you all.” said Luci, “for 
this beautiful, wonderful day, the most 
magnificent day of our lives.” 

The honeymoon destination was 
about the last secret that the White 
House had managed to preserve since 
the engagement was announced Christ- 
mas Eve. Right up to the wedding day, 
bits of hitherto classified information 
continued to dribble out. Pat disclosed 
to an interviewer that he was a Demo- 
crat after all. despite those rumors that 
he shared his parents’ Republican loyal- 
ties. The President himself cleared up 
the question of how the young Nugents 
would support themselves while attend- 





EN ROUTE TO RECEPTION 


ing the University of Texas. Luci, he 
said, has an income of her own of un- 
disclosed size and source, and Pat's 
parents, Gerard and Tillie Nugent, had 
set aside some money for their son’s 
graduate-school education. Further, it 
developed that the couple would not 
receive a small ranch in Texas as a 
wedding present from the Johnsons— 
at least not yet. They would get. in- 
stead, a large savings bond, denomina- 
tion secret (the largest has a face value 
of $10,000). Luci, the White House 
said, wanted it that way. 

With nearly all the secrets gone, and 
the guests along with them, there ended 
the climactic day of a spotlight-spangled 
courtship and engagement, And, since it 
was a White House wedding, it was 
fitting that the President have the last 
word. “She'll have a family, just as 
many as the good Lord will let her,” he 
said, “She'll have a houseful of kids.” 
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MICHIGAN 


Return of the Boy Wonder 

As Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs for most of the past 
five years, G. (for Gerhard) Mennen 
Williams made frequent trips through 
Africa, dazzling the natives with his 
colorful bow ties and—even in his 50s— 
his youthful manner. Trouble was, 
“Soapy” Williams was getting almost 
more attention in Africa than he was 
in the U.S. Appointed by John Kennedy, 
he has never been particularly close to 
Lyndon Johnson and, in the staid halls 
of Foggy Bottom, never quite shucked 
his boy-wonder image. It was all a far 
cry from his six consecutive terms as 
Governor of Michigan, when political 
precociousness—he was 37 when first 
elected—carried with it both power and 
national notice. 

Last spring, Soapy, now 55, returned 
to Michigan to make a bid for the U.S. 
Senate seat vacated by the death of 
Democrat Pat McNamara. Williams 
faced a primary challenge from another 
precocious Democrat: Detroit Mayor 
Jerry Cavanagh, 38, who, after winning 
two terms in the office, had decided 
that he was ready for better things. 
Soapy was practically an elder states- 
man beside the forceful and articulate 
Cavanagh, who was given a good 
chance of winning. Last week Soapy 
Williams showed that he has not lost 
his old political touch—nor the alle- 
giance of the Michigan Democratic 
Party. By a primary vote of 435,848 to 
289,643, he soundly trounced _ his 
younger opponent, sweeping even the 
mayor's bailiwick of Detroit by better 
than two to one and setting himself up 
as an excellent possibility to become 
Michigan's next junior Senator. 

Pool & Personalism. Soapy decided 
not to seek a seventh term as Governor 
in 1960 after surveying a forbidding 
political landscape: a state that had gone 
bankrupt under his aegis and a Repub- 
lican legislature that was determined to 
trip him up on every move. But after he 
got to Washington, he never lost sight of 
his base in Michigan, where he had built 
the Democratic machinery and bolted it 
down, even to the block level. He went 
back on weekends and vacations, usually 
showed up there right after one of his 
African trips. He bought a house in 
Grosse Pointe, made himself and his 
trademark green-and-white — polka-dot 
bow tie conspicuous by talking and 
traveling throughout the state. 

Once he began to campaign, he prac- 
tically never stopped moving. While 
Jerry Cavanagh was initially tied down 
by his mayoral duties, Soapy scoured 
the state, shaking hands with everyone 
he could find (including the bums on 
Detroit's Skid Row), playing pool with 
unemployed Negroes, talking Polish at 
weddings, greeting mourners at a wake. 
He waited on guests at the buffet din- 
ners he gave, then sat on the floor and 
listened to their views. It was an old- 
fashioned, personal, hand-shaking, back- 
slapping campaign for the age of TV— 
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which Soapy largely ignored—and it 
frequently avoided issues in favor of 
platitudes. 

Personality & Loyalty. Brash. liberal 
and articulate. Cavanagh took a more 
cerebral approach, but he failed to 
read correctly just what he faced, be- 
ginning with the opposition of the state 
Democratic hierarchy. Though both 
candidates were prolabor and _ pro- 
civil rights, Soapy had been helping Ne- 
groes and laborers when Cavanagh was 
in short pants—and they knew it. Cav- 
anagh’s 1% city income tax in Detroit 
proved unpopular, and many Negroes 
were alienated when he toyed earlier 
this year with the idea of a “stop-and- 
frisk law” that would allow police to 
search suspicious persons. Then, too, 
there was Viet Nam. Though Cavanagh 
vaguely supported the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s policies, an image of the dove 
fluttered above him after he advocated 
a cease-fire and the creation of a buffer 
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WILLIAMS & WIFE 
Still firmly bolted down. 


state between North and South. Wil- 
liams, also generally supporting the 
President's policy, more firmly urged “a 
firm military defense and an imagina- 
tive peace effort,” 

In the long run, though, the crucial 
tests were those of personality and loy- 
alty. Put to the choice, Michigan's Dem- 
ocrats could not turn their backs on 
Williams, and he made it easy for them 
not to by being the old Soapy they 
remembered. Just about all the experts 
feel that Williams now has an excel- 
lent chance to knock off Senator Robert 
Griffin, the bright but diflident Republi- 
can appointed to McNamara's post by 
G.O.P. Governor George Romney. In 
labor-powerful Michigan, Griffin is 
marked eternally as co-author of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, the 1959 legisla- 
tion that imposed severe restrictions on 
the internal procedures of labor unions 
and generally curbed the powers of 
their leaders. 


TENNESSEE 
Machine v. Style 


Early in the campaign, the Tennessee 
Democratic gubernatorial primary took 
on the look of a minor trial of strength 
between the forces of Lyndon Johnson 
and Bobby Kennedy. Former Governor 
Buford Ellington, 59, a friend of the 
President’s who resigned in January as 
director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning, faced wealthy Nashville Law- 
yer John Jay Hooker Jr., 35, whose 
style is Kennedy with a drawl, a man- 
ner he acquired from Bobby and the 
late President. While Ellington stressed 
his experience, Hooker would intone, 
his right hand chopping the air: “I want 
every man, woman and child to pass 
the word that a new day has dawned 
for Tennessee.” 

Soon, the two candidates decided to 
cool their connections. Ellington found 
that the conservatives to whom he was 
appealing for support cared very little 
about Lyndon Johnson—or any other 
Democrat, for that matter. Hooker 
found himself under attack as an agent 
of “outside forces” trying to intervene 
in Tennessee politics. Instead of being 
a surrogate Johnson-Kennedy contest, 
the race turned into an out-and-out 
battle between Newcomer Hooker and 
the powerful Tennessee political ma- 
chine controlled by Ellington and pres- 
ent Governor Frank Clement, who was 
running for the Senate in last week's 
primary. The organization, which has 
controlled the Statehouse for the last 
14 years, proved stronger. Hooker 
failed in the urban areas he expected to 
carry, lost the Negro votes he had so 
stylishly courted. Ellington won 53% 
of the votes, and Frank Clement nosed 
out U.S. Senator Ross Bass for the 
Democratic — senatorial nomination, 
There was no talk of a Kennedy defeat, 
nor any of a Johnson victory. 


IDAHO 


An Ironic Defeat 

“PI just head for my cabin at Lake 
Fork to do some fishing,” said Gov- 
ernor Robert E, Smylie the morning 
after, “and chew on the grass, I guess.” 
Bob Smylie, 51, had a lot to chew on. 
The dean of the nation’s Governors, 
he had given Idaho twelve years of pro- 
gressive Republican leadership that at- 
tracted industry, reorganized the state- 
parks system, streamlined the state gov- 
ernment and, in the process, established 
himself as something of a national fig- 
ure, particularly in his post as chairman 
of the Republican Governors Associa- 
tion. Yet Idaho's Republican voters had 
just dumped him in the Republican gu- 
bernatorial primary, giving his nation- 
ally unknown opponent 61% of the 
vote and all but six of the state’s 44 
counties, 

No Record. Despite Bob Smylie’s fine 
record as Governor, he had quite a bit 
going against him this time around. 
Smylie had naturally gathered a lot of 
enemies in his three terms, but many, 
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even among those who admired him, 
were reluctant to give him a fourth 
term that would have made his guber- 
natorial tenure the longest in U.S. his- 
tory. surpassing the current record of 
15 years set by Maryland’s Albert C. 
Ritchie from 1920 through 1934. Smy- 
lie had also lost some popularity be- 
cause of the recent passage of a 3% 
sales tax, the first such tax in Idaho 
since the 1930s. And he faced strong 
opposition from Idaho's — well-en- 
trenched conservatives, who resented 
his lackluster support of Barry Gold- 
water in 1964 and his leadership of the 
successful fight to dump Goldwaterite 
Dean Burch as national committee 
chairman and install moderate Ray 
Bliss in his place. Nor did his urging 
that the G.O.P. repudiate the John 
Birch Society go over well. 

The conservatives, who in 1964 
seized control of the state central com- 
mittee that Smylie had dominated for 
ten years, picked State Senator Don 
W. Samuelson, 53, to oppose Smylie in 
the primary. Samuelson, a stolid, some- 
what inarticulate politician who sells 
fire-fighting equipment and rock drills, 
campaigned principally on the notion 
that “the state government must be 
operated as a business,” and promised 
to hire “a crew of certified public ac- 
countants” to make sure that it would 
be. It was not much, but, considering 
Smylie’s new liabilities and the fact that 
he has recently become so preoccupied 
with national politics that he has neg- 
lected to tend to his own grass roots, 
it was enough for victory. 

How to Campaign. The irony of 
Smylie’s defeat by Samuelson—who in 
November will face Democrat Charles 
Herndon, an unprepossessing protégé 
of North Idaho Democratic Boss Tom 
Boise—is that one of his duties as chair- 
man of the Republican Governors is 
to advise other candidates about how 
to campaign and how to get grass- 
roots support. 


RACES 

Simmering Symptoms 

Summer is the season of rioting, when 
the fetid heat of the slums and the 
sloughs of despair combine to send mi- 
norities into the streets. So far this sum- 
mer, nothing has happened on the order 
of the huge and destructive Harlem and 
Watts riots, but that is lithe cause for 
congratulations or complacency. Each 
week for most of the summer, the na- 
tion has been plagued by a dizzying 
number of simmering racial disturb- 
ances, any one of which might explode 
into massive proportions. Last week was 
one of particularly widespread unrest: 
> In Omaha, where National Guards- 
men quelled Negro rioting over the 
July 4 weekend, Negroes in the city’s 
North-Side ghetto took to the streets 
again, looting or fire-bombing 35 build- 
ings over a 72-hour period. This time, 
violence spilled beyond the ghetto into 
other parts of the city. 
> In Chicago, scene of heavy Negro 
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rioting last month, racial violence came 
this time from whites. As 450 civil rights 
marchers demonstrated for open hous- 
ing in a lily-white Southwest-Side neigh- 
borhood, they were taunted (“White 
power! White power!”) by a mob of 
750 whites, who burned twelve of the 
demonstrators’ cars, overturned 22 and 
dumped two more into a lagoon. At 
week’s end, as 500 marchers returned to 
the neighborhood for another try, a 
mob of 7,000 whites taunted them with 
curses, threw volleys of rocks, bottles 
and eggs. Injured: March Leader Mar- 
tin Luther King, who was struck on the 
head by a rock and was narrowly missed 
by a switchblade knife that was thrown 
at him but gashed the shoulder of an- 
other demonstrator instead. Said King: 
“I have to do this—to expose myself 
—to bring this hate into the open.” 

> In Minneapolis, which has only 16,- 
000 Negroes among its 480,000 resi- 
dents, Negro youths smashed windows 
and looted white-owned stores on the 





BURNING CARS IN CHICAGO 
For good or bad, the hate was in the open. 


city’s racially mixed north side. Amid 
threats of more violence, city officials 
next day managed to find jobs in pri- 
vate firms for 60 Negro youths. None- 
theless, a building was set afire and 
more windows smashed in the troubled 
neighborhood. 

> In Philadelphia, tense confrontations 
between police and Negroes occurred 
three nights running at an all-Negro 
public-housing complex, resulting in 
promises that Negro charges of police 
brutality would be investigated. 

> In Providence, violence erupted fol- 
lowing a civil rights rally at a shopping 
center in a predominantly Negro neigh- 
borhood. When hundreds of Negro 
youths began pegging rocks, beer cans 
and bottles at nine policemen who were 
keeping an eye on them, a phalanx of 
48 other policemen stationed near by 
because of rumors of trouble quickly 
broke up the crowd from behind gladia- 
torlike shields, arresting 22 youths. 

> In Perth Amboy, N.J. (pop. 39.- 
000), a police arrest was followed by 
four nights of disquiet among the city’s 


7,000 Puerto Ricans, during which po- 
lice claimed to have been attacked with 
rocks, bottles and Molotov cocktails. A 
Puerto Rican spokesman charged, how- 
ever, that “it was the police who rioted” 
by seizing innocent people in the streets. 
Either way, city officials promised to 
consider rescinding an antiloitering or- 
dinance that many Puerto’ Ricans 
resented, 
> In Atlanta, after a white motorcycle 
policeman stopped a Negro for making 
an illegal turn, 200 other Negroes gath- 
ered and were led in chanting “Black 
power!” by Stokely Carmichael, 25, the 
national chairman of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, whose 
headquarters are only three blocks from 
the incident. A Negro police sergeant 
finally succeeded in dispersing them. 
"Both at Once."’ The day after the 
Atlanta street incident, Stokely Carmi- 
chael told reporters that $.N.C.C. is con- 
sidering forming a coalition with the ex- 
tremist Black Muslims. As for black 











USING SHIELDS IN PROVIDENCE 


power, the New York Times laid hands 
on a confidential $.N.C.C, manifesto that 
showed that the use of the term was 
planned many months ago. Said the 
manifesto: “If we are to proceed to- 
ward liberation, we must cut ourselves 
off from white people. We must form 
our own institutions, credit unions, co- 
ops, political parties, write our own 
histories.” 

Making the case for a joint history, 
Ford Foundation Boss McGeorge Bun- 
dy last week told the Urban League 
convention in Philadelphia that “the 
more you look at the Negro problem 
the less you can separate it from the 
problem of life in America.” The for- 
mer presidential adviser took issue with 
those who contend that the Viet Nam 
war and improving the Negro’s lot at 
home “have opposite priorities,” de- 
clared that the U.S. has the men and 
resources “for both these jobs at once.” 
Whatever the challenge, said Bundy, 
Negroes and whites “shall succeed or 
fail together, in our great cities as in 
our whole society.” 
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POLICE BULLETS PEPPERING WHITMAN’S LAIR 
“L intend to kill. | am prepared to die.” 


CRIME 


The Madman in the Tower 
(See Cover) 

In the forenoon of a blazing August 
day, a blond, husky young man strolled 
into a hardware store in Austin, Texas, 
and asked for several boxes of rifle am- 
munition, As he calmly wrote a check 
in payment, the clerk inquired with 
friendly curiosity what all the ammu- 
nition was for. “To shoot some pigs,” 
he replied. At the time, the answer 
seemed innocent enough, for wild pigs 
sull abound not far from the capital. 
The horror of its intent only became 
obvious a few hours later, when the 
customer, Charles Joseph Whitman, 25, 
a student of architectural engineering at 
the University of Texas, seized his grisly 
fame as the perpetrator of the worst 
mass murder in recent U.S. history. 

That morning, Charles Whitman en- 
tered two more stores to buy guns be- 
fore ascending, with a veritable ar- 
senal, to the observation deck of the 
limestone tower that soars 307 feet 
above the University of Texas campus. 
There, from Austin’s tallest edifice, the 
Visitor commands an extraordinary 
view of the 232-acre campus, with its 
green mall and red tile roofs, of the 
capital, ringed by lush farm lands, and, 
off to the west, of the mist-mantled hills 
whose purple hue prompted Storyteller 
O. Henry to christen Austin the “City 
of a Violet Crown.” Whitman had vis- 
ited the tower ten days before in the 
company of a brother, and had taken 
it all in. Today, though, he had no time 
for the view; he was too intent upon 
his deadly work. 

Methodically, he began shooting ev- 
eryone in sight. Ranging around the 
tower’s walk at will, he sent his bullets 
burning and rasping through the flesh 
and bone of those on the campus be- 
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low, then of those who walked or stood 
or rode as far as three blocks away. 
Somewhat like the travelers in Thorn- 
ton Wilder's The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, who were drawn by an inexora- 
ble fate to their crucial place in time 
and space, his victims fell as they went 
about their various tasks and pleas- 
ures. By lingering perhaps a moment 
too long in a classroom or leaving a 
moment too soon for lunch, they had 
unwittingly placed themselves within 
Whitman's lethal reach. Before he was 
himself perforated by police bullets, 
Charles Whitman killed 13 people and 
wounded 3l—a staggering total of 44 





casualties, As a prelude to his sense- 
less rampage, it was later discovered, 
he had also slain his wife and mother, 
bringing the total dead to 15. 

In a nation that opened its fron- 





stk my 


tiers by violence and the gun, Whit- 
man’s sanguinary spree had an unset- 
ting number of precedents, both in 
fiction and in fact, The imaginary par- 
allels are  grisly—and — suggestive— 
enough: from The Sniper, a 1952 
movie about a youth who shoots blondes, 
to The Open Square, a 1962 novel 
by Ford Clarke, whose protagonist 
climbs a tower on a Midwestern cam- 
pus and begins picking people off. (So 
far as police know, Whitman had nei- 
ther seen the movie nor read the book.) 
Even the fiction, however, pales be- 
fore the fact. There was Scripture- 
reading Howard Unruh’s 20-minute orgy 
that brought death to 13 people in 
Camden, N.J., in 1949, and bandy- 
legged Charles Starkweather’s slaying 
of ten during a_ three-day odyssey 
through Nebraska and Wyoming in 
1958. There were the two murderers 
of the Clutter family, Richard Hickock 
and Perry Smith, now enshrined in Tru- 
man Capote’s /n Cold Blood, the year's 
most talked-about bestseller. Only last 
month, when eight student nurses were 
slain in a Chicago town house, and 
Richard Speck was charged with the 
crime, an official there called the mur- 
ders “the crime of the century.” Sadly, 
Austin Police Chief Robert A. Miles 
observed last week: “It isn't any more.” 

Unusual Undercurrents. Like many 
mass murderers, Charles Whitman had 
been an exemplary boy, the kind that 
neighborhood mothers hold up as a 
model to their own recalcitrant young- 
sters. He was a Roman Catholic altar 
boy and a newspaper delivery boy, a 
pitcher on his parochial school’s base- 
ball team and manager of its football 
team. At twelve years and three months, 
he became an Eagle Scout, one of the 
youngest on record. To all outward ap- 
pearances, the family in which he grew 
up in Lake Worth, Fla.—including two 
younger brothers besides his mother and 
father, a moderately successful plumb- 
ing contractor—was a typical American 
family. Charlie joined the Marines in 








CHARLOTTE DAREHSHORI AT FLAGPOLE AS WOUNDED MAN LIES IN BACKGROUND 
Drawn by inexorable fate to their crucial place in time and space. 
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1959 when he was 18, later signed up 
at the University of Texas, where he 
was a B student. 

Yet beneath the easy, tranquil sur- 
face of both family and boy there flowed 
some unusual undercurrents. Charlie 
was trained to use guns as soon as he 
was old enough to hold them—and so 
were his brothers. “I'm a fanatic about 
guns,” says his father, Charles A., 47, 
“I raised my boys to know how to han- 
dle guns.” Charlie could plug a squirrel 
in the eye by the time he was 16, and 
in the Marine Corps he scored 215 
points out of a possible 250, winning a 
rating as a sharpshooter, second only 
to expert. In the Marines, though, he 
also got busted from corporal to private 
and sentenced to 30 days’ hard labor 
for illegal possession of a pistol, was 
reprimanded for telling a fellow Marine 
that he was going “to knock your teeth 
out.” He rated his favorite sports as 
hunting, scuba diving and karate. 

A tense situation also prevailed be- 
hind the family fagade. His father was 
—and is—an authoritarian, a_perfec- 
tionist and an unyielding disciplinarian 
who demanded much of his sons and 
admitted last week that he was ac- 
customed to beating his wife. In March, 
Margaret Whitman walked out on him, 
summoning Charlie from Austin to help 
her make the break. While his mother 
was packing her belongings, a Lake 
Worth police car sat outside the house, 
called by Charlie presumably because 
he feared that his father would resort 
to violence. To be near Charlie, Mrs. 
Whitman moved to Austin. The young- 
est son, John, 17, left home last spring. 
When he was arrested for pitching a 
rock through a storefront glass, the 
judge gave him a choice of a $25 fine 
or moving back in with his father; he 
paid the fine. Patrick, 21, who works 
for his father, is the only son who lives 
with him. 

His parents’ separation troubled 
Charlie deeply, and last March 29, he 
finally went to Dr. Maurice Heatly, the 
University of Texas’ staff psychiatrist. 
In a two-hour interview, he told Heatly 
that, like his father, he had beaten his 
wife a few times. He was making “in- 
tense efforts” to control his temper, 
he said, but he was worried that he 
might explode. In notes jotted down 
at the time, Heatly described Whitman 
as a “massive, muscular youth” who 
“seemed to be oozing with hostility.” 
Heatly took down only one direct quote 
of Whitman’s—that he was “thinking 
about going up on the tower with a deer 
rifle and start shooting people.” That 
did not particularly upset Heatly; it was, 
he said, “a common experience for stu- 
dents who came to the clinic to think of 
the tower as the site for some desperate 
action.”* Nonetheless, Heatly urged 
Whitman to return the next week to 
talk some more. Charlie Whitman never 


* Three persons have jumped from the tower 
to their deaths since its completion in 1937, 
Two others have died in accidental falls, 
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A GUN-TOTING NATION 


HARLES WHITMAN may have 

been unusual in having a dozen 
guns at his disposal, but he was by no 
means unique. Americans have al- 
ways been a gun-toting people. Guns 
enabled the first settlers to protect 
and feed themselves in a hostile land, 
made later colonists a nation of rifle- 
men capable of winning their free- 
dom in the American Revolution. 
The West was tamed with guns, and 
frontier justice became synonymous 
with them. From the nation’s earliest 
days, the gun has been the delight of 
collectors and sportsmen. Today, the 
U.S. has the world’s largest civilian 
cache: some 100 million handguns, 
rifles and shotguns in private hands. 
Every year, more than 1,000,000 
“dangerous weapons” are sold by 
mail order in the U.S., and another 
million or so imported. 

Behind those numbers is a_re- 
markable dearth of effective legal 
controls over the purchase and pos- 
session of guns. Federal law curbs a 
few things, such as traffic in machine 
guns, sawed-off shotguns and silenc- 
ers, but the regulation of firearms 
has been left largely to cities and 
states, which have built a crazy quilt 
of laws, few of them stringent. Until 
New Jersey enacted a new gun stat- 
ute last week, no state (and only 
Philadelphia among U.S. cities) re- 
quired police permits for buying, 
keeping. or even roaming Main 
Street with a shotgun or rifle, Only 
seven states and a handful of munici- 
palities require permits for handguns. 


. 

Such leniency shows up in crime 
statistics. The FBI reports that 57% 
of the 9,850 homicides in the U.S. 
last year were committed with fire- 
arms, and that all but one of the 53 
police officers killed on duty were 
gunshot victims. In Dallas, where 


firearm regulations are practical- 
ly nonexistent (as throughout all of 
Texas), 72% of all homicides were 
committed with guns v. 25% in New 
York City, where the state’s tough 
55-year-old Sullivan Law requires 
police permits for the mere posses- 
sion of handguns. Says J. Edgar 
Hoover: “Those who claim that the 
availability of firearms is not a fac- 
tor in murders in this country are 
not facing reality.” 

Most foreign countries have much 


‘stricter controls than the U.S., and 


some virtually outlaw guns. Given 
the American passion for guns, how- 
ever, it would be unthinkable to ban 
firearm sales outright in the U.S., 
an action that would eliminate such 
legitimate uses as hunting, target 
shooting and, in some cases anyway, 
self-defense. But the Justice Depart- 
ment, bar associations and most U.S. 


police officials feel that much tighter 
gun controls are called for. 

The Austin slaughter breathed 
new life into a bill now before Con- 
gress, sponsored by Connecticut's 
Senator Thomas Dodd, which would 
1) severely limit interstate miail- 
order handgun shipments; 2) limit 
the inflow of military-surplus _fire- 
arms from abroad: 3) ban over-the- 
counter handgun sales to out-of-state 
buyers and anybody under 21; and 
4) prohibit longarm sales to persons 
under 18. Invoking the “shocking 
tragedy” in Austin, President John- 
son urged speedy passage “to help 
prevent the wrong persons from ob- 
taining firearms.” Of course, recog- 
nizing the “wrong person” is not al- 
ways possible; Whitman would prob- 
ably have qualified for his guns even 
under strict controls. 
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Nonetheless, a good deal of fire- 
arm violence could no doubt be pre- 
vented, By limiting interstate gun 
sales, the Dodd bill would strengthen 
the power of states to enforce their 
own gun laws. In most states, stiff- 
er controls are needed—minimizing, 
for example, spur-of-the-moment 
shootings by providing “cooling-off” 
periods of several days before any- 
one can obtain a new weapon, as 
well as prohibiting all gun sales to 
criminals and known psychotics. 
Yet, despite the renewed clamoring 
for action, it is far from certain that 
the Dodd bill will be enacted, large- 
ly because of the influence wielded 
by the National Rifle Association, 
whose 750,000 members lobby vig- 
orously and effectively against most 
gun-control legislation. 

Though some right-wingers con- 
demn gun controls as a Communist 
plot to disarm Americans, a more 
common objection is that individ- 
ual Americans have “a constitutional 
right to bear arms.” Actually, no 
such absolute right exists, The Su- 
preme Court has held consistently 
that the right is a collective one. 
State militias are quite clearly what 
the Founding Fathers had in mind 
in drafting the Second Amendment: 
“A well-regulated Militia being nec- 
essary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

Stricter arms licensing could cer- 
tainly not prevent the sort of crime 
perpetrated by Whitman, but it 
would keep guns away from at least 
some who might misuse them. Since 
Americans usually need licenses to 
marry, drive a motor scooter, run a 
shop or even own a dog, it is difficult 
to see why a license to keep a lethal 
weapon would be any abridgment 
of their freedom. 











went back. Instead, some time in the 
next few months, he decided to act. 

"| Love My Mother." The evening 
before his trip to the tower, Whitman 
sat at a battered portable in his modest 
brick cottage. Kathy, his wife of four 
years (they had no children), was at 
work. “I don’t quite understand what is 
compelling me to type this note,” he 
began. “I've been having fears and vio- 
lent impulses. I've had some tremendous 
headaches. I am prepared to die. After 
my death, I wish an autopsy on me to 
be performed to see if there’s any men- 
tal disorders.” He also wrote: “I intend 
to kill my wife after I pick her up from 
work. I don’t want her to have to face 
the embarrassment that my actions will 
surely cause her.” 

At one point he had to break off 
when a fellow architecture student, 
Larry Fuess, and his wife dropped by 
to chat. Fuess found him looking “par- 
ticularly relieved about something— 
you know, as if he had solved a prob- 
lem.” After the couple left, Whitman 
drove off in his black “66 Chevrolet to 
pick up Kathy at her summer job as a 
telephone information operator, He ap- 
parently decided not to kill her imme- 
diately, instead dropped her off at their 
house and sped across the Colorado 
River to his mother’s fifth-floor flat in 
Austin’s Penthouse Apartments. There 
he stabbed Margaret Whitman in the 
chest and shot her in the back of the 
head, somehow also breaking several 
bones in her left hand with such force 
that the band of her diamond engage- 
ment ring was driven into her finger and 
the stone broken loose. “I have just 
killed my mother,” Charlie wrote in a 
hand-printed note addressed “To whom 
it may concern.” “If there’s a heaven, 
she is going there. If there is not a heav- 
en, she is out of her pain and misery. I 
love my mother with all my heart.” 





Tragic Timetable. Back home—it was 
now after midnight—Whitman stabbed 
his wife three times in the chest, ap- 
parently as she lay sleeping, and drew 
the bed sheet over her nude body. Then 
he returned to the note—partially type- 
written, partially handwritten, partially 
printed—that was to be his valedictory. 
Included was a_ tragic — timetable: 
“12:30 am.—Mother already dead. 
3 o'’clock—both dead.” He hated his 
father “with a mortal passion,” he 
wrote, and regretted that his mother 
had given “the best 25 years of her life 
to that man.” Clearly, the erratic orbit 
of his mind had already carried him 
off to some remote aphelion of despair. 
“Life is not worth living,” he wrote. 
He had apparently concluded that if it 
were not worth living for him, it need 
not be for the others, either. With the 
special lucidity of the mad, Whitman 
meticulously prepared to take as many 
people with him to the grave as he 
possibly could. 

Into a green duffel bag and a green 
foot locker that bore the stenciled 
words, “Lance Cpl. C. J. Whitman,” 
he stuffed provisions to sustain him 
during a long siege and to cover every 
contingency: Spam, Planters peanuts, 
fruit cocktail, sandwiches and boxes of 
raisins, jerricans containing water and 
gasoline, rope, binoculars, canteens, 
transistor radio, toilet paper, and, in a 
bizarre allegiance to the cult of cleanli- 
ness, a plastic bottle of Mennen spray 
deodorant. He also stowed away a pri- 
vate armory that seemed sufficient to 
hold off an army: machete, Bowie 
knife, hatchet, a 6-mm. Remington 
bolt-action rifle with a 4-power Leupold 
telescopic sight (with which, experts 
say, a halfway decent shot can con- 
sistently hit a 64-in. circle from 300 
yds.), a 35-mm. Remington rifle, a 9- 
mm. Luger pistol, a Galesi-Brescia pis- 


LARRY FUESS WITH KATHY & CHARLIE IN MAY (PHOTO SHOT BY MRS. FUESS) 
As if he had solved a problem. 
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tol and a .357 Smith & Wesson Mag- 
num revolver. At home, he left three 
more rifles, two derringers. 

Whether Whitman slept at all during 
the following few hours is not known. 
He was next seen at 7:15 a.m. when he 
rented a mover’s dolly from an Austin 
firm. Then, deciding that he needed 
even more firepower, he went to Sears, 
Roebuck and bought a 12-gauge shot- 
gun on credit, sawed off both barrel 
and stock. He visited Davis Hardware 
to buy a_ .30-cal. carbine. And at 
Chuck’s Gun Shop, he bought some 
30-shot magazines for the new carbine. 
All told, he had perhaps 700 rounds. 

Left to Die. Around 11 a.m., Whit- 
man boldly breezed into a parking spot 
reserved for university officials, near 
the main administration and_ library 
building at the base of the tower. 
Dressed in tennis sneakers, blue jeans 
and a pale polo shirt, he wheeled the 
loaded dolly toward an elevator, gave 
passersby the impression that he was a 
maintenance man. The elevator stops 
at the 27th floor; Whitman lugged his 
bizarre cargo up three flights of steps 
to the 30th floor. There, at a desk next 
to the glass-paneled door that opens 
onto the observation deck, he encount- 
ered Receptionist Edna Townsley, 47, 
a spirited divorcee and mother of two 
young sons. Whitman bashed her head 
in, probably with a rifle butt, with such 
force that part of her skull was torn 
away, also shot her in the head. Then 
he left her behind a sofa to die. 

As Whitman began assembling his 
equipment on the deck, six sightseers 
arrived, led by Mark and Mike Gabour, 
the 16- and 19-year-old sons of M. J. 
Gabour, a service-station owner in Tex- 
arkana, Texas. “Mark opened the door 
to the observation deck and a gun went 
off,” said Gabour. “Mike screamed.” 
Then his sons, his wife and his sister, 
Mrs. Marguerite Lamport, “came roll- 
ing down the stairs. Whoever did the 
shooting slammed the door.” Gabour 
turned his younger son over, saw he 
had been shot in the head. He was dead. 
So was Gabour’s sister. Critically in- 
jured, his wife and his older son were 
bleeding profusely. Gabour and_ his 
brother-in-law dragged their dead and 
wounded to the 27th floor, sought help 
but could find none. 

Splashed with Blood. Outside, on the 
six-foot-wide walkway that runs around 
all four sides of the tower, Whitman 
positioned himself under the “VI" of 
the gold-edged clock’s south face. Look- 
ing toward the mall, a large paved rec- 
tangle, he could see scores of students 
below him. Had Mrs. Townsley and the 
Gabours not held him up, he might have 
had another thousand students as. tar- 
gets when classes changed at 11:30 a.m. 
Now, at 11:48 a.m., Charles Whitman 
opened fire. The 17-chime carillon 
above him was to ring the quarter-hour 
six times before his guns were silenced. 

For a moment, nobody could make 
out what the odd explosions from atop 
the tower meant, Then men and wom- 
en began crumpling to the ground, and 
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others ran for cover. On the fourth floor 
of the tower building, Ph.D. Candidate 
Norma Barger, 23, heard the noises, 
looked out and saw six bodies sprawled 
grotesquely on the mall. At first: she 
thought it was just a tasteless joke. “I 
expected the six to get up and walk 
away laughing.” Then she saw the pave- 
ment splashed with blood, and more 
people falling. In the first 20 minutes, 
relying chiefly on the 6-mm. rifle with 
the scope but switching occasionally to 
the carbine and the .357 revolver, Whit- 
man picked off most of his victims. 





On the sun-dappled mall, Mrs. Claire \ 


Wilson, 18, eight months pregnant, was 
walking from an anthropology class 
when a bullet crashed into her abdo- 
men: she survived, but later gave birth 
to a stillborn child whose skull had 
been crushed by the shot. A horrified 
classmate, Freshman Thomas Eckman, 
19, knelt beside her to help, was shot 
dead himself. Mathematician Robert 
Boyer, 33, en route to a teaching job 
in Liverpool, England, where his preg- 
nant wife and two children were await- 
ing him, stepped out onto the mall to 
head for lunch, was shot fatally in the 
back. More fortunate was Secretary 
Charlotte Darehshori, who rushed out 
to help when the first victims dropped, 
suddenly realized she was under fire 
and spent the next hour-and-a-half 
crouched behind the concrete base of a 
flagpole—one of the few persons to 
venture onto the mall and survive the 
siege uninjured. 

At the south end of the mall, Austin 
Patrolman Billy Speed, 23, one of the 
first policemen on the scene, took cover 
behind the heavy, columnar stone rail- 
ing, but a bullet zinged between the 
columns and killed him. Still farther 
south, 500 yds. from the tower, Elec- 
trical Repairman Roy Dell Schmidt, 
29, walked toward his truck after mak- 
ing a call, was killed by a bullet in the 
stomach. To the east, Iran-bound Peace 
Corps Trainee Thomas Ashton, 22, was 
strolling on the roof of the Computation 
Center when Whitman shot him dead. 

Directing his fire west, Whitman 
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found shop-lined Guadalupe Street, the 
main thoroughfare off campus—known 
locally as “The Drag”—astir with shop- 
pers and strollers. Paul Sonntag, 18, 
lifeguard at an Austin pool and grand- 
son of Paul Bolton, longtime friend of 
Lyndon Johnson and news editor of 
the Johnsons’ Austin television station, 
was accompanying Claudia Rutt, 18, 
for a polio shot she needed before en- 
tering Texas Christian University. Clau- 
dia suddenly sank to the ground. Paul 
bent over her, then pitched to the side- 
walk himself. Both were dead. A block 
north, Political Scientist Harry Wal- 
chuk, 39, a father of six and a teacher 
at Michigan's Alpena Community Col- 
lege, browsed in the doorway of a news- 
stand after working all morning in the 
college library. He was shot dead on 
the spot. A few steps farther up the 
street, Senior Thomas Karr, 24, was 
walking sleepily toward his apartment 
after staying up almost all night for a 
10 a.m, exam when he dropped to the 
pavement, dying. 

Impossible to Hit. Four minutes 
after Whitman opened fire, Austin po- 
lice received a report about “some 
shooting at the University Tower.” In 
seconds, a “10-50" trouble signal went 
out, directing all units in the vicinity to 
head for the university. In a din of wail- 
ing sirens, more than 100 city cops, 
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reinforced by some 30 highway patrol- 
men, Texas Rangers and U.S. Secret 
Service men from Lyndon Johnson's 
Austin office, converged on the campus. 
The lawmen sent hundreds of rounds 
of small-arms fire crackling toward the 
tower deck. A few smashed into the 
faces on the clocks above Whitman, 
and most pinked ineffectually into the 
four-foot-high wall in front of him, 
kicking up puffs of dust. Ducking below 
the wall, Whitman began using narrow 
drainage slits in the wall as gunports. 
He proved almost impossible to hit, 
but he kept finding targets—to the 
north, where he wounded two students 
on their way to the Biology Building: 
to the east, where he nicked a girl sit- 
ting at a window in the Business Eco- 
nomics Building: but particularly to 
the south, where the mall looked like a 
no man’s land strewn with bodies that 
could not safely be recovered, and to 
the west, where The Drag was littered 
with four dead, eleven wounded. 
Riding along The Drag, Newsboy 
Aleck Hernandez was practically cata- 
pulted off his bicycle when a_ bullet 
slammed into its seat—and his, inflict- 
ing a painful wound. Three blocks up 
The Drag, Basketball Coach Billy 
Snowden of the Texas School for the 
Deaf stepped into the doorway of the 
barbershop where he was having his 
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hair cut and was wounded in the shoul- 
der. Outside the Rae Ann dress shop on 
The Drag, Iraqi Chemistry Student Ab- 
dul Khashab, 26, his fiancée Janet Pau- 
los, 20, whom he was to have married 
next’ week, and Student-Store Clerk 
Lana Phillips, 21, fell wounded within 
seconds of each other. At Sheftall’s 
jewelers, Manager Homer Kelley saw 
three youths fall wounded outside, we 
helping to haul them inside when Whit- 
man zeroed in on the shop. Fragments 
from two bullets tore into Kelley's leg. 
Windows shattered. Bullets tore huge 
gashes in the carpeting inside, North of 
the tower, Associated Press Reporter 
Robert Heard, 36, was hit in the shoul- 
der while he was running full tilt. “What 
a shot!" he marveled through his pain. 

Green Flag. Unable to get at Whit- 
man from the ground, the police char- 
tered a light plane, sent sharpshooting 
Lieut. Marion Lee aloft in it. The snip- 
er’s fire drove it away. Finally four men, 
who had made their way separately to 
the tower building through subterranean 
passages or by zigzagging from building 
to building, decided to storm the ob- 
servation deck. Three were Austin pa- 
trolmen who had never been in a gun- 
fight: Houston McCoy, Jerry Day and 
Ramiro Martinez, who was off duty 
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MARGARET WHITMAN 
Dearly beloved? 
when he heard of the sniper, got into 
uniform and rushed to the campus. The 
fourth was Civilian Allen Crum, 40, a 
retired Air Force tailgunner, who had 
“never fired a shot” in combat. 

The four rode to the 27th floor, 
headed single file up the last three 
flights, carefully removed a barricade 
of furniture that Whitman had set at 
the top of the stairs. While cops on the 
ground intensified their fire to divert 
Whitman's attention, Martinez slowly 


pushed away the dolly propped against 
the door leading to the walkway 
around the tower, crawled out onto its 
south side and began moving stealthily 
to the east. Crum followed through the 
door and turned toward the west. Hear- 
ing footsteps, Crum fired into the south- 
west corner to keep Whitman from 
bursting around the corner and shoot- 
ing him. Martinez, meanwhile, rounded 
one corner, then, more slowly, turned 
onto the north side of the walkway. 

Fifty feet away from him, in the 
northwest corner, crouched Whitman, 
his eyes riveted on the corner that 
Crum was about to turn. Martinez 
poured six pistol shots into Whitman's 
left side, arms and legs, McCoy moved 
up. blasted Whitman with a shotgun. 
Martinez, noting that the sniper’s gun 
“was still flopping,” grabbed the shot- 
gun and blasted Whitman again. As an 
autopsy showed, the shotgun pellets did 
it: one pierced Whitman's heart, an- 
other his brain. Crum grabbed a green 
towel from Whitman's foot locker, 
waved it above the railing to. signal 
cease-fire. At 1:24 p.m., 96 murderous 
minutes after his first fusillade from the 
tower, Charlie Whitman was dead. 

Tumors & Goofballs. Whitman's 
bloody stand profoundly shocked a na- 














LL murder is horrifying, but the work of such as 

Charles Whitman or the Chicago nurse-killer produces 
an almost hysterical quality of shock and dread. Numbers 
of dead alone cannot entirely account for it. Nor can the 
unsettling plaint of Austin’s police chief that “this kind of 
thing could have happened anywhere.” What is ultimately 
so disturbing about the 23 lives so taken is that nearly all 
were snuffed out for no reason and at random, In almost 
every case, they were unnamed and unknown to their kill- 
ers, the incidental and impersonal casualties of uncharted 
battlefields that exist only in demented minds. They were 
sacrifices to the irrational, wherein lies, as it always has 
for reasoning man, the ultimate terror. They were victims 
of the blind fury of the psychotic murderer. 

Many psychiatrists believe that there is something in- 
trinsic in modern American society that causes on occasion 
the sort of senseless mayhem practiced last week in Austin. 
Some of the violence of the frontier still lingers in the 
American character, they believe, aggravated to extremes 
in a few individuals by the pressure to succeed and the social 
and economic mobility of American society. Perhaps, as 
many psychiatrists insist, the American mother’s increasing- 
ly powerful position in the family has weakened the ego of 
American men, who are with rare exceptions responsible 
for mass murder in the U.S. All, or none, of this may be 
true—or, most likely, part of it. But the fact is that mass 
murder is by no means an exclusive American institution; 
it has been perpetrated in scores of countries down the ages, 
from Caligula’s Rome to the Congo. 


Helpless & Haunted 

Of the nearly 2,500,000 Americans who were treated for 
mental illness in hospitals and clinics last year, almost a 
third were classified as psychotic: a person who, by minimum 
definition, has lost touch with reality, Many types of psy- 
chotics are harmless and helpless, The most dangerous type, 
the paranoid schizophrenic, on the other hand, is a powder 
keg of lethal emotions. He frequently has deep sexual prob- 
lems, often involving his mother. He not only lives in an un- 
real world that may be dominated by either macabre or 
fairyland fantasy, but is haunted by fears and delusions of 


The Symptoms 


persecution, In his befuddled mind, an accidental bump on 
a crowded sidewalk or a passing criticism from his employer 
or family can be transformed into an illusion that the world 
is plotting against him. When he chooses to retaliate, he may 
become an irrational killer. 

The psychotic does not murder often: neither, for that 
matter, does the professional thief. “Contrary to popular 
myth,” says Wayne State University Psychiatry Professor 
Emanuel Tanay, “murder is not the crime of criminals, but 
that of law-abiding citizens.” The great majority of the na- 
tion’s 9,850 murders last year were family affairs, committed 
by outwardly ordinary people who, asserts Tanay, “practical- 
ly never repeat this or any other crime again.” When the 
psychotic whose trouble is deep enough does strike, the re- 
sult is often wholesale slaughter. 


Compulsive Need 

The menace of the psychotic killer is the more frighten- 
ing because he may seem a model citizen until he goes ber- 
serk. Many of them “have a feeling that there is a demon 
within themselves,” says Los Angeles Clinical Psychiatrist 
Martin Grotjahn, “and they try to kill the demon by mod- 
el behavior.” Sensing aggressive impulses that frighten them, 
adds a Manhattan analyst, “they live the opposite of what 
they feel. They become gentle, very mild, extremely nice 
people, and often show a compulsive need to be perfec- 
tionistic,” which is one reason why people can always be 
found to describe a murderer as a “nice” or a “gentle” or a 
“good” boy, as some described Charles Whitman last week. 

Some psychiatrists estimate that the percentage of po- 
tential mass killers in the U.S. ranges as high as | per 1,000 
of the population, or about 200,000 Americans. Most, of 
course, will never carry out their aggressive urges, but 
enough will so that unsuspecting people will continue to fall 
victim to their irrationality. Says Houston Psychiatrist C, A, 
Dwyer: “Potential killers are everywhere these days. They 
are driving cars, going to church with you, working with you. 
And you never know it until they snap.” 
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tion not yet recovered from the Chi- 
cago nurses’ murders. One effect was 
to prompt a re-examination of U.S. 
arms laws and methods of handling 
suspected psychotics (see boxes). There 
was a spate of ideas, some hasty and 
ill conceived. Texas Governor John 
Connally, who broke off a Latin Amer- 
ican tour and hurried home after the 
shootings, demanded legislation requir- 
ing that any individual freed on the 
ground of insanity in murder and kid- 
naping cases be institutionalized for life. 
New York's Senator Robert Kennedy 
proposed that persons acquitted of all 
federal crimes on the ground of insanity 
be committed for psychiatric treat- 
ment. Had Whitman lived to face trial, 
said Kennedy, he would “undoubtedly” 
have been acquitted because “he was 
so clearly insane.” 

An autopsy showed that Whitman 
had a pecan-size brain tumor, or as- 
trocytoma, in the hypothalamus region, 
but Pathologist Coleman de Chenar 
said that it was “certainly not the cause 
of the headaches” and “could not have 
had any influence on his psychic be- 
havior.” A number of Dexedrine tab- 
lets—stimulants known as “goofballs” 
—were found in Whitman's possession, 
but physicians were not able to detect 
















































































CHARLES A. WHITMAN 
Mortally hated? 


signs that he had taken any before 
he died. 

Half-Staff. Precisely what triggered 
Whitman's outburst is a mystery. And it 
is likely to remain so, though psychia- 
trists will undoubtedly debate the causes 
for years. The role of Whitman's father 
in shaping—or misshaping—his son's 
personality has already come under in- 
tense scrutiny, but other psychiatrists 
feel that the cause of his illness must 
be sought in his relationship with his 








mother. Whatever its cause, Charlie 
Whitman's psychosis was poured out 
in detail in his farewell notes, which, 
a grand jury said, will be released only 
to “authorized investigating agencies, 
since they contain unverified statements 
of an insane killer concerning an in- 
nocent individual.” 

In the end, Charlie Whitman and his 
mother returned together to Florida. 
he in a grey metal casket, she in a 
green-and-white one. With hundreds of 
curiosity seekers gawking and jostling 
in a rolling, palm-fringed cemetery in 
West Palm Beach, mother and son were 
buried with Catholic rites. Charlie had 
obviously been deranged, said the Whit- 
mans’ priest, and was not responsible 
for the sin of murder and _ therefore 
eligible for burial in hallowed ground. 

In Austin, where two of those wound- 
ed by Whitman remain in critical con- 
dition and three in serious condition, 
most flags flew at half-staff through the 
week. This week the flags go back to 
full staff as the university and the capi- 
tal attempt to return to normal. That 
may take a while. The 17 chimes in 
the tower from which Charlie Whit- 
man shot peal each quarter-hour, re- 
sounding over the tree-shaded campus 
and the mist-mantled hills beyond. 









of Mass Murder 


Is there any way to identify the psychotic killer before 
he snaps and acts? The doctors will only say: sometimes. 
Any violent personality change should signal an alert to 
family and friends—a habitually shy and quiet person who 
suddenly becomes aggressive and talkative, or the reverse. 
Other danger signs: depression and seclusion, hypersensitivi- 
ty to little slights and insults, a change in normal patterns of 
eating or sleeping, uncontrolled outbursts of temper, disor- 
ganized thinking and morbid interest in such potential tools 
of destruction as guns or knives. Psychiatrists are quick to 
add that the appearance of even all those symptoms does not 
necessarily mean that a man is about to turn killer, But the 
symptoms do mean that he is in need of help. 

Even if a dangerous psychotic reaches the examining 
room, it is by no means certain that he can be headed off. 
Most doctors agree that the University of Texas psychiatrist 
was without fault in taking no action even after Whitman 
confessed his urge to climb to the tower and kill people sev- 
eral months before the event took place. “Thousands of peo- 
ple—and | mean literally thousands,” says University of 
Chicago Psychiatrist Robert S. Daniels, “talk to doctors 
about having such feelings. Nearly all of them are just talk- 
ing.” Deciding which patients mean it is still more art than 
science, Doctors tend to take a patient seriously, of course, 
if he relates his threat to a particular happening or circum- 
stance (“The next time they read my mind, I will . . .”) 
or has the immediate means and resources to carry out his 
threat (a chemist who threatens to poison people). 


Enormous Pressure 

Medical reluctance to call in the police is rooted both in 
therapeutic practice and the practicality of the law. Success- 
ful treatment of mental illness depends on the confidence of 
the patient in the therapist. If doctors were expected by the 
public and their patients to report every threatening remark, 
they would soon have few patients. Moreover, as New 
York’s Deputy Police Commissioner Sylvan Fox noted last 
week, “we can’t arrest people because they are ill.” Adds 
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New Jersey Psychiatrist Henry A. Davidson: “We are in a 
situation now where there is enormous pressure for civil 
rights. The idea of locking someone up on the basis of a 
psychiatrist’s opinion that he might in the future be violent 
could be repugnant.” It would also be a very poor way to 
help the vast majority of disturbed people who make threats 
that they will never carry out. 

Some states empower a doctor to order commitment to 
a mental hospital when he thinks a patient dangerous—at 
least long enough to subject him to a thorough examination 
by psychiatrists. Other states insist that the individual com- 
mit himself voluntarily, that his family commit him or that 
the courts remand him into hospital care. In such situations, 
the doctor can only try to persuade, though the psychotic ts 
not notably amenable to having himself locked up. Nor, 
often, is his family, who may still regard mental illness as 
a shameful smirch and resist formal commitment to an insti- 
tution until it is too late. 


Study v. Punishment 

For this reason, most medical men believe that the best 
way to catch psychotics before they begin shooting is a long- 
term program of education in mental hygiene, more psycho- 
logical testing in schools and colleges, and the spread of 
community clinics that can make instant help available to 
all. Necessary, too, is more money and manpower for re- 
search, Far too little is known about the mass murderer 
because he erupts infrequently—and even less frequently sur- 
vives to be examined. Psychiatrists firmly believe that Rich- 
ard Speck, accused of the nurse killings, ought to be studied 
intensively rather than punished by society, if found guilty. 
Pilot studies in Massachusetts and Illinois of juvenile offend- 
ers indicate that many potential psychotics may be identi- 
fiable and curable while in their teens, and an important 
segment of the medical profession has not given up hope of 
finding the cure to psychosis in the chemistry of the brain. 
While science may never develop a foolproof psychiatric 
Geiger counter or a cerebral “Pap smear” for spotting every 
psychotic in advance, there is no doubt that far more can 
be done within the resources of the Great Society to pare 
the danger of sudden, irrational murder. 
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VIET NAM 
Quiet No More 


When the 1954 Geneva Conference 
divided Viet Nam in two, it established 
a demilitarized buffer zone between the 
Communist North and anti-Communist 
South. The zone is six miles wide. It 
roughly follows the 17th parallel from 
the mountainous Laotian border in the 
west through thickly jungled foothills to 
the fertile paddies along the coast. For 
twelve years, it was the quietest place 
in all of Viet Nam. 

Last week the peace was broken. On 
four separate days, American warplanes 
swooped in to bomb the demilitarized 
zone—and the antiaircraft barrage that 
greeted them did not come from Com- 
munist carbines and pistols. The whole 
western section of the DMZ was alive 
with North Vietnamese troops, elements 
of Ho Chi Minh’s ill-fated 324th Divi- 
sion, which had been driven out of 
South Viet Nam last month by the U.S. 
Marines’ Operation Hastings. Intelli- 
gence reports indicated that the 324th 
was no stranger to the area: rather 
than risk running the gauntlet of air 
reconnaissance and allied strongpoints 
along the Ho Chi Minh trail, the divi- 
sion had actually infiltrated into the 
South two months ago, moving straight 
across the forbidden DMZ. 

Communist protests against the 
bombing were significantly muffled, 
Even North Viet Nam contented itself 
with accusing the U.S. of “trampling 
underfoot” the Geneva accords, But 
Canada, which, together with India and 
Poland, is charged with maintaining the 
International Control Commission that 
supposedly keeps Viet Nam at peace, 
immediately pressed for an investigation 
and steps to clear the DMZ of all military 
activity. 

In Washington, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk backed the Canadians all 
the way. “We would be glad to see the 
1.C.C. move to clear the demilitarized 
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zone of all military action,” he told a 
press conference. Although Rusk did not 
deny that the bombing could be con- 
sidered further escalation of the war, 
he pointed out to reporters that it was 
the North Vietnamese government that 
had originally militarized the zone by 
sending in troops. “The chronology of 
escalation is based on the fact that they 
keep coming.” he said. “What we would 
prefer is that they send some negotia- 
tors to Geneva. What we want are 
some people in striped pants, not people 
in uniform.” 


The Way to Survive 

The bombing of the DMZ marked 
an anniversary of sorts. Two years ago 
this month, the U.S. launched its aerial 
punishment of the Communist North 
with the retaliatory raid against Com- 
munist PT-boat installations in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. Six months later, it became 
a daily routine. The American cam- 
paign from the skies is running some 
670 sorties a day over both North and 
South Viet Nam, rivaling that of the 
Korean War. For the third time, Navy 
jets returned to the big oil-storage tanks 
outside the port of Haiphong, claimed 
afterward that cumulative destruction 
of the complex now stood at 90%, 
Though monsoon clouds hampered raids 
north of the Red River, American planes 
elsewhere in Ho Chi Minh-land pound- 
ed 41 smaller fuel depots, bridges, flak 
sites and more than 230 barges. 

Never before has tactical air power 
been used so intensively to help fight a 
ground war, As a result, American pi- 
lots in Viet Nam must possess a versa- 
tility unknown to their World War II 
counterparts, They man a varied flock 
of craft ranging from the sleek, 1,500- 
mile-an-hour F-4C Phantom jets to 
windmilling Skyraiders. Their work is 
peculiarly dangerous, involving multi- 
ple threats from sky and ground; more 
than 300 American planes have been 
shot down. It takes guts and guile. 
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Yellow Birds. Typical of the breed 
—and to many the hottest pilot—is 
U.S. Air Force Major James Kasler, 
40, of Indianapolis, who is dubbed by 
his wingmates a “one-man Air Force.” 
A World War II tail gunner and six- 
kill ace in Korea, Kasler in five months 
of flying missions over the North has 
limped home four times with his F-105 
riddled by flak or MIGs, has seen 30 
SAM missiles (“They're long, very slen- 
der and a dirty-yellow color”) zoom 
up in his vicinity, tangled in the longest 
dogfight with MIGs thus far in the war 
(17 minutes). Six weeks ago, Kasler 
flew as co-leader of the raid on Hanoi’s 
oil installations. 

But his forte is the fine art of target 
spotting—the No. | challenge of a war 
in which U.S. airmen, in contrast to 
World War II's saturation-bombing of 
sprawling cities, must search out iso- 
lated objectives against a foe supremely 
skilled at camouflage. Says a fellow 
pilot of Kasler; “He is part hawk.” 
Blue-eyed Kasler has his own explana- 
tion of the job. “When you know where 
to look for ground targets,” says he, 
“suddenly they start popping into your 
vision, When you look at rivers, you 
are looking for camouflaged boats un- 
der overhanging trees. You look for 
roads running up to rivers. They have 
to traverse a river somehow, so some- 
where near that area are pontoon bridg- 
es or barges, motor tugs or ferries.” 

Shiny Rails. Recently Kasler was 
roving over North Viet Nam's southern 
panhandle, where intelligence said no 
trains had operated for months. “I no- 
ticed the tracks were shiny.” he recalls. 
“So | followed them and suddenly I 
saw a train. Since then, we have de- 
stroyed several trains there and put the 
line out of commission.” Last week, 
busy as ever, Kasler picked out some 
suspicious tracks leading into an out- 
of-the-way forested area near North Viet 
Nam's Mu Gia Pass. “I dropped down 
to 500 ft., and sure enough, there was 
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MAJOR JAMES KASLER 
Knowing where to look. 


a truck, My first burst of 20 mike-mike 
{Air Forcese for another helpful weap- 
on, his 20-mm. cannon] hit it. It looked 
like a small Hanoi going off—there was 
a 2,500-ft. fireball.” Joining the attack, 
sasler’s buddies set off nine other ex- 
plosions and 18 fires—demolishing what 
turned out to be a major staging area. 

In all, the four-plane flight that Kas- 
ler commands as part of the 354th Tac- 
tical Fighter Squadron claims to have 
destroyed or damaged 219 buildings, 
66 barges, 53 railroad cars, 44 trucks, 
36 fuel tanks, 28 bridges and 16 flak 
sites—a record for any such air unit. 
And, miraculously, in 72 missions Kas- 
ler has yet to be shot down—though 
statistically, every American airman is 
downed at least once by the time he 
has reached 60 missions. The Indianan 
has an explanation for that too. Says 
he: “The best way to survive is by be- 
ing aggressive.” 


“We Want You” 


On the rosters, it is called the 2nd 
Battalion of the 7th Cavalry of the Ist 
Cavalry (Airmobile) Division. But to 
Viet Nam veterans who keep up on 
their casualty rates, it is the “hard-luck” 
battalion. And the hardest-luck platoon 
in the hard-luck battalion is the 3rd 
Platoon of A Company. Last January 
all of its men were killed when their 
C-123 crashed near An Khe _ before 
Operation Masher. Last week the un- 
lucky 3rd got it again. 

One afternoon the 26-man_ platoon 
was airlifted to a tiny landing zone in 
the northern la Drang Valley near the 
Cambodian border, where a North 
Vietnamese regiment had been spotted. 
No sooner had four of the six chop- 
pers unloaded than an enemy ambush 
opened up from the surrounding jungle. 
Most of the men were cut down in 
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their tracks. Three overran one enemy 
machine-gun nest, only to be chopped 
up by another. “Sergeant Shockey,” the 
platoon’s first sergeant called out, “the 
commander's dead, and I'm dying. Take 
over the platoon.” Moments later, Ser- 
geant Leroy Shockey himself was felled. 

Then, as suddenly as it started, the 
shooting stopped. As the North Viet- 
namese moved among the bodies lift- 
ing wallets, ammunition and weapons, 
Shockey played dead—through no tew- 
er than six searches. Other North Viet- 
namese fanned out through the jungle, 
looking for the five men who had 
slipped through the fire. “Come out, 
G.Ls.” they shouted, “we want you.” 
As a heavy rain swept down and the 
shouts drew closer, the five made a pact. 
“We won't surrender, right?” whispered 
Sergeant Willie Glaspie. “To the finish,” 
agreed Sergeant Francisco Pablo. But 
the North Vietnamese gave up the 
search and cleared out. 


The next morning, the rest of A 
Company arrived after an all-night 
march, “I cried when [ saw them,” 


Glaspie recalls. “And I cried when I 
saw our dead.” Of the 26 platoon mem- 
bers. only Shockey and seven others 
survived. A few hours later, a chaplain 
arrived for a special Mass. “The smell 
of death was still in the air,” Pablo 
recalls. “Spent shells were all around, 
And the blood had been rain-washed 
pink.” Two days later, Pablo and Glas- 
pie volunteered for another helicopter- 


infantry assault. “We aint: unlucky,” 
Glaspie shrugged. “This is just war.” 
The “Mayor” 


For two years, Captain Archie Kuntze 
of the U.S. Navy was one of the best- 
known Americans in Viet Nam. As 
logistics boss during the frenzied build- 
up of U.S. forces, he controlled the op- 
eration of hospitals and ports throughout 
the land, operated the PXs, handled the 
feeding and housing of incoming troops 
—and spent more than $100 million in 
U.S. Government funds. But he was no 
ordinary military bureaucrat. A hearty 
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SERGEANT FRANCISCO PABLO 
In the morning, a rain-washed pink. 


















KUNTZE AT TERRORIST BOMBING (1964) 
The only white sidewalls in town. 


and high-living bachelor, Kuntze (An- 
napolis ‘42) was a wheeler-dealer with 
a hand in so many U.S. activities that 
he proudly called himself “the Ameri- 
can mayor of Saigon.” 

He lived—with his lovely young Chi- 
nese girl friend—in an elegant down- 
town villa. He showed up to slap backs 
and shake hands at every important so- 
cial occasion, and his own glittering 
cocktail parties were the talk of Saigon 
—as was his official car, the only Gov- 
ernment vehicle in Viet Nam with white 
sidewall tires. Always ready to help out 
with a favor, he made lots of friends— 
and some jealous enemies as well—tor 
rare was the day that his picture or his 
name did not appear in the city’s news- 
papers. "And whenever Viet Cong ter- 
rorists bombed one of the hotels he had 
turned into military billets, he always 
rushed to the scene to direct rescue op- 
erations and give briefings to newsmen. 

No one could call him ineffective 
For all the supply chaos, the thousands 
of arriving troops were all fed and 
housed, shipments were somehow de- 
livered, and the PXs were always well 
stocked. But in May, Kuntze’s empire 
collapsed. His headquarters unit) was 
dissolved, and all logistics operations 
were transferred to other commands. 
Kuntze himself was shipped out to the 
12th Naval District headquarters in San 
Francisco. Last week the Navy revealed 
the reason. A three-man board of in- 
quiry, after a quiet two-month investi- 
gation of Kuntze’s activities, had rec- 
ommended that he be court-martialed. 
There were rumors of currency viola- 
tions, misappropriation of Government 
funds and personal indiscretions, but all 
the Navy would say was that Captain 
Kuntze, unofficial mayor of Saigon, 
stood accused of “personal misconduct.” 
The court-martial would reveal the rest. 
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THAILAND 


“Where We're a Little Ahead” 

Fluttering high above the craggy 
mountains and lush rolling hills in north- 
ern Thailand, the tiny, single-engine air- 
craft picked its way through the mist, 
in search of a village airstrip. “I think 
that’s it,” the pilot shouted to a com- 
panion over the whine of the engine. 
Dipping down through the clouds, the 
plane came in at treetop level, then 
bounced into a 700-ft. clearing. Eager 
tribeswomen in turbans and blue-striped 
frocks rushed toward the visitors, smil- 
ing through betel-stained teeth. Their 
menfolk set about happily unloading 
medicine, food, seed and other sup- 
plies. “This is the one place in 
Southeast Asia,” the pilot beamed, 
“where we're a little ahead of the 
Communists.” 

Far ahead, in fact. Only three 
years ago, northern Thailand was 
considered one of the country’s 
most vulnerable areas for Commu- 
nist subversion. Inhabited by 250,- 
000 primitive, fiercely independent 
tribesmen, the area lived almost 
completely outside the law of Bang- 
kok, haunted by superstition, dis- 
ease and ignorance and sustained 
only by its bumper crops of illegal 
opium. Today, Red terrorists are 
active both in the country’s north- 
east and in the Moslem provinces 
of the south. But thanks to a civic- 
action program that is nipping Red 
subversion in its earlier stages, the 
north is relatively free of trouble. 
“Nation building is what we're do- 
ing,” says one official in Mae Rim, 
107 miles from the Laos border. 


“We're extending government influ- (existing or under constr.) 
ence to all within Thai borders.” 8 Opium. 
Schools & Fruit Trees. A joint |° 


operation of Thailand, which con- 
tributes $500,000 a year, and of 
the U.S., which kicks in another 
$500,000 a year (mostly in planes 
and technical assistance), Thailand's 
counter-insurgency effort is handled 
by the country’s 6,500-man Bor- 
der Police Patrol. In 24 years, the 
patrol has helped build 66 village 
schools, 60 small airstrips for com- 
munication and supplies and scores 
of medical-aid stations and has dis- 
pensed friendly advice on everything 
from crops and animal husbandry to 
personal hygiene. In the process, the 
border patrol has welded 44 key bor- 
der villages more securely to the coun- 
try and has made them the eyes and 
ears of northern Thailand's anti-Com- 
munist defense system. 

Working mainly with the more nu- 
merous Meo, Yao, Lisu, Lahu and Akha 
tribesmen, the border patrol has built 
two major “development centers” and 
three more are under way, complete 
with dispensaries, trading centers and 
schools. In the village of Huai Fuang 
near the Laos border, last week about 
50 students sat in crisp regulation white 
shirts and khaki shorts in an open, 
thatched-roof classroom, learning to 
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read and count from a border police- 
man whose platoon had supplied the 
class uniforms and haircuts. On the 
wall behind the teacher were three ob- 
jects that symbolized the new presence: 
a Thai flag. a picture of Thailand’s King 
Bhumibol and Queen Sirikit and a pic- 
ture of the Lord Buddha. The police 
had even directed the building of a net- 
work of bamboo pipes to carry fresh 
water into every household in the village. 

“Our biggest problem,” says one U.S. 
adviser, “is trying to get the villagers 
off opium growing.” Opium is their big 
cash crop and pays for such luxuries as 
watches, air mattresses and transistor 
radios, as well as such staples as em- 
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broidered pantaloons and silver bangles 
for wives and daughters. Rather than 
simply forbid opium  growing—and 
risk alienating the villagers—the border 
patrol is promoting wheat, corn and 
other substitute crops, and flying in 
planeloads of fruit trees, as well as 
bulls for cattle breeding. Outside the 
city of Chiang Mai, the police set up a 
2,500-acre experimental farm. 

A Timely Arrival. Successful though 
the campaign may be, it is far from 
over. Every day, Red China bombards 
northern Thailand with hate broadcasts, 
and the Communists have — spider- 
webbed southern China and Laos with 
roads leading to the Thai and Burmese 
borders. A few months ago, several 
Red tribesmen from Laos persuaded 


the village of Bao Klua Tai that a new 
god was coming who would provide all 
their wants, and therefore they could 
dispense with a rice crop. The result was 
a severe food scarcity that only the 
timely arrival of the border patrol pre- 
vented from becoming a village disaster. 
Last week the villagers were laying out 
a new 700-ft. airstrip with the help of 
the patrol. In a few weeks, planes will 
bring in agricultural advice, medical aid 
and a schoolteacher, and Bao Klua Tai 
will become the 45th key border village 
to join northern Thailand's defense sys- 
tem and the Thailand family. 


RED CHINA 


Another Leap? 

Red China’s Great Leap Forward, 
which began in 1958, ground to a halt 
only three years later in a shambles of 
rusting backyard iron furnaces and neg- 
lected farms. The experiment set the 
nation back economically a fuil decade; 
yet last week the Red Chinese seemed 
to be gathering strength for another 
leap. The length and direction of the 
stride were far from clear in the murky 
prose pouring out of Peking. What was 
clear was that Mao Tse-tung was ral- 
lying Red China’s 700 million people 
for another supreme effort of some sort, 
and behind it all was the full force of 
Peking’s 2,500,000-man army. 

Everyone a Soldier. For months, 
Peking-watchers have been expecting a 
drastic social upheaval. Since Novem- 
ber, China has writhed under a purge 
of “anti-party monsters” that has swept 
away many high-ranking party officials, 
journalists and artists. Peking propa- 
gandists have been praising Mao to the 
skies, whipping up much the same fren- 
zied atmosphere as that preceding the 
1958 leap. Mao himself added a mys- 
terious element by disappearing from 
public view for six months and reap- 
pearing only in mid-May. 

Last week an editorial in Peking’s 
People’s Daily explained that Mao had 
withdrawn from public view to “provide 
the scientific answer to the question of 
how to prevent the restoration of cap- 
italism.” The answer: “Turn everyone 


into a soldier.” People’s Daily exhorted 


the army “to turn China's factories, 
rural communities, schools, trading un- 
dertakings, service trades, and party and 
government organizations into great and 
truly revolutionary schools like the lib- 
eration army itself.” How the army 
would go about providing the schools 
has not yet been spelled out. Perhaps 
the army, with its highly developed po- 
litical and counter-intelligence services, 
would provide cadres to swarm across 
China, carrying the Mao message. 
Revolutionary Meals. The call to take 
on expanded tasks was not limited to 
the army. While the main job of 
workers remains in industry, Mao has 
called on them to study military affairs, 
culture and, whenever possible, engage 
in agricultural production. Though the 
peasants’ main task remains farming, 
they too should study military affairs, 
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politics and culture and, if possible, 
“collectively run small plants.” In addi- 
tion to being a teacher, the army can 
engage in farming and “run some small 
or medium-size factories.” 

To spur the nation, Mao clearly 
wants to re-create the spirit of Yenan, 
where he and his followers in the 1930s 
holed up in caves and nurtured the revo- 
lution that was later to overrun the 
country. In Yenan, intellectuals served 
as peasants, peasants as workers, work- 
ers as soldiers. Mao’s great fear is 
that young Chinese who, in his words, 
“have never fought a war or seen an 
imperialist,” will fail to inherit the fiery 
revolutionary zeal that marked his early 
followers. 

Mao is spreading his zeal in a par- 
ticularly unpalatable way. In the past 
few months, the regime has been pushing 
a program to get the populace to eat 
an occasional “revolutionary meal” or 
“bitter-herb) meal,” made up of un- 
husked rice, wild-grown vegetables and 
leaves—the type of food that Mao and 
his fellow revolutionaries sometimes 
subsisted on during the Long March and 
the years in Yenan. 

Ousted Executioner. The army’s ele- 
vated role has moved Defense Minister 
Lin Piao, 59, into favored position to 
succeed the 72-year-old Mao, Lin’s po- 
sition was buttressed by last’ week's 
announcement that Marshal Lo Jui- 
ching, chief of the army general staff 
and leader of the massive executions in 
the mid-1950s (Time cover, March 5, 
1956), had been replaced by a Lin 
protégé and thus presumably purged. 
Lo made the mistake of arguing that 
the army should stay out of politics. 


RUSSIA 
No Changes 


The scene in the Great Kremlin 
Palace amounted to an anticlimax be- 
fore the show had even begun. On the 
rostrum before 1,517 obedient dele- 
gates to the Supreme Soviet, Russia's 
puppet parliament, Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev and Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
huddled and chatted with studied amia- 
bility. Then Brezhnev rose and nomi- 
nated Kosygin for another term. 

Thus was dissipated a wave of specu- 
lation about the possible retirement of 
the dry, dour Kosygin, regarded as a 
leading exponent of reform at home 
and restraint abroad. In recent months, 
Kremlinologists have professed to di- 
vine signs that the 62-year-old Premier 
might be in failing health and weary of 
the job. Instead, Kosygin was unani- 
mously re-elected by the delegates on 
the first day, along with some of the 
other members of the collective leader- 


ship that took over from Nikita 
Khrushchev almost two years ago: 
among them President Nikolai Pod- 


gorny and First Deputy Premiers Kyrill 
Mazurov and Dmitry Poliansky. 

Delay & "Democracy." Nor was there 
any hint of change in Soviet policies. 
The session rubber-stamped a proposal 
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originally made by Brezhnev that the 
regime be “democratized™ by increasing 
the number of the Supreme Soviet’s 
standing committees from three to nine 
—which in substance meant nothing. 
Kosygin revealed no fresh policy to 
cope with Russia’s lagging economy; 
instead, he disclosed that the new five- 
year plan, scheduled to have gone into 
effect last January, was still not ready, 
possibly because of wrangles over a 
new pricing structure designed to per- 
mit limited fluctuation in response to 
supply and demand, and to provide 
salary incentives for better work. It 
has long been suspected that old-style 
planners have been dragging their feet 





KOSYGIN (BOTTOM) DELIVERING SPEECH 
Over before it began. 


on Libermanism, and Kosygin  con- 
firmed it. Criticizing “a certain conserv- 


atism” by some officials, the Premier 
declared: “The new wholesale prices 
are to insure such conditions under 


which every normally operating enter- 
prise will be able to develop on the basis 
of full self-accounting.” 

Hot Hands. On Viet Nam, the Krem- 
lin leader boasted that Russia “is ren- 
dering the gallant Vietnamese people 
steadily increasing economic and mili- 
tary, material and moral support,” rit- 
ually vowed that the Soviet “will do 
everything in its power to help drive out 
the American invaders.” But Kosygin 
added that Russia stands ready to “trav- 
erse our part of the road toward mutual 
understanding” and “will not be taken in 
by the provocations of those who would 
like to warm their hands over the hot 
beds of international tension”—which 
seemed aimed less at the U.S. than at 
Red China. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Wilson under Fire 

Not in the 30 years that the Gallup 
poll has been canvassing voters in Brit- 
ain has there been such a drastic swing 
in public preference for a political par- 
ty. Three months ago, Harold Wilson's 
Labor government had been riding high 
with an 18% lead over the Conserva- 
tives. By last week Wilson's party had 
not only lost its handsome lead but had 
actually slipped behind the Tories. 

What bothered Britons was Wilson's 
drastic program to rescue the pound: 
the six-month freeze on wages, prices 
and dividends, to be followed by an- 
other six months of “restraint.” His plan 
angered almost everyone, from 23,000 
doctors on Britain’s health plan, who 
were required to forgo a 15% salary 
increase, to the 25,000-member civil 
service union, whose newspaper called 
Wilson's measures “a monstrous breach 
of faith.” The powerful Trades Union 
Congress reluctantly agreed to continue 
to support Wilson’s wage policy, but 
discontent is so great within its member 
unions that the T.U.C. endorsement 
may be overturned at next month's 
membership convention. 

Reduced Majority. Wilson's tactics 
brought bitter resentment in Parliament. 
As a maneuver to speed the passage of 
a wage-price freeze, Wilson attached 
the measure as a rider to an earlier bill 
that had already been debated in Com- 
mons. The effect was to bar debate there 
on the substance of Wilson's measure 
—which of course brought an angry 
outcry from the opposition Tories. Con- 
servative Leader Ted Heath rose in the 
House to remind Wilson that, during 
last year’s election campaign, the Prime 
Minister himself had described a wage 
freeze as “monstrously unfair” and “re- 
pugnant to all parties in this country.” 
When the debate issue was put to a 
vote, Wilson won—though with a sharp- 
ly reduced majority. Dozens of Labor- 
ites clearly shared Heath's view that so 
important a measure should be fully de- 
bated in the House. At least two dozen 
of Wilson's followers abstained, in pro- 
test against the steamroller tactics, 

As the politicians argued, the Brit- 
ish Treasury released figures showing 
that the country’s reserves declined in 
July by only $70 million (to $3,206,- 
000,000). The immediate — reaction 
among financial experts was disbelief. 
In fact, most British financiers suspect- 
ed that Britain had drawn as much as 
$420 million to $560 million from its 
emergency account with the Federal 
Reserve to cover up the true magnitude 
of July's loss. 

For all his tough measures, Wilson 
has not succeeded in restoring sterling 
to a strong, buoyant position. As a re- 
sult, the talk in Britain among politi- 
cians and economists has turned in- 
creasingly toward devaluation of the 
pound as the only option left to Wilson 
if sterling comes under another severe 
attack 
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No Time for Tears 

The disappearance of a British colony 
has always been marked by the pomp 
and panoply of Britain's imperial tradi- 
tions. A member of the royal family 
usually flew out to hand over the arti- 
cles of independence. The governor 
general was on hand in his gold-braided 
uniform and cocked hat. Tribal dancers 
exploded in bare-breasted ecstasy. Then, 
promptly at midnight, bullnecked dis- 
trict officers wept openly as a_ bugle 
sounded and the Union Jack came down, 

Last week, with the fall of the ulti- 
mate symbol of Britain’s once great em- 
pire, there was no bugle, no ceremony, 
no tears. Workmen simply replaced the 
sign on the Colonial Office’s old head- 
quarters near Whitehall with one read- 
ing “Commonwealth Office.” 

Colonial Reminder. At the zenith of 
Britain’s imperial power in the late 
1800s, the Colonial Office ruled more 
than 100 colonies in every quarter of 
the globe. It might, in fact, have ruled 
more, but the office got off to a bad 
start. It was created in 1660 as the 
Council of Foreign Plantations to su- 
pervise British settlements in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. After the American 
colonists revolted—partly in protest 
against the unenlightened policies of 
Colonial Secretaries—the Colonial Of- 
fice was abolished for nearly 75 years, 
and its functions reverted to other min- 
istries. When the Colonial Office was 
formally re-established in 1854, a por- 
trait of George Washington was whimsi- 
cally hung over the fireplace in the 
Colonial Secretary's office as a remind- 
er of the mistakes of his predecessors. 

Not all Colonial Secretaries could 
keep track of their far-flung charges. 
A lady at a London banquet in 1852 
once asked Colonial Secretary John 
Pakington where the Virgin Islands 
were. He is supposed to have replied 
imperiously: “As far as possible, my 
dear lady, from the Isle of Man.” A 
President of the Orange Free State in 
South Africa reported his experience in 
1876 with another Colonial Secretary 
who “unfolded a pocket map and 
begged that I would point out to him 
where the Orange Free State was.” 

The job itself has less glamour—and 
more administrative headaches—than 
most Cabinet posts, but a few men used 
the Colonial Office as a steppingstone. 
Gladstone was a Colonial Secretary 
when the job was still under the War Of- 
fice. Winston Churchill was Under Sec- 
retary from 1906 to 1908 and steered 
through Commons a bill granting self- 
rule to the recently defeated Boers in 
South Africa. Reginald Maudling served 
as Colonial Secretary before he became 
Harold Macmillan’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The present Secretary is 
Fred Lee, 60, who last week was in the 
Southwest Pacific on a trip to British 
territories that no other Colonial Secre- 
tary had ever before visited. 

Out of Business. While the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretaries made 
the sweeping decisions that extended the 
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British realm, the Colonial Office mind- 
ed the less dramatic chores of the em- 
pire. It set up the famed London School 
of Tropical Medicine, waged successful 
wars against malaria and the tsetse fly. 
Under its direction, Britain became the 
first modern nation to extend develop- 
mental aid to backward areas of the 
world, and its officers helped train a 
substantial segment of the world in 
methods of administering government 
and running essential health, education- 
al and financial services. 

Unquestionably, the Colonial Office's 
finest job was the efficient way it put it- 
self out of business. Since 1947, when 
Britain began dismembering its empire, 
the Colonial Office has helped 20 coun- 
tries write constitutions and attain in- 
dependence, Now with only 30 mostly 
minor colonies left—and twelve of them 
scheduled for independence within two 
years—the Colonial Office has surren- 
dered its functions to the Common- 
wealth Office, which will oversee the 
fate of the last vestiges of what was 
once the greatest empire in history. 


NATO 


Hunting New Quarters 

Locals lounging about the Grand- 
Place of the Belgian town of Chiévres— 
hardly grand and barely a place—stared 
sullenly as the cavalcade of black lim- 
ousines and a police escort swirled up. 
“Things like that don’t happen much 
around here,” allowed one, “so we fig- 
ured that it must be that Chape [Wal- 
loon dialect for SHAPE] thing again.” 
It was. NATO's General Lyman Lem- 
nitzer, Supreme Allied Commander Eu- 
rope, was hunting new quarters. 

Under Charles de Gaulle’s eviction 
order, SHAPE must vacate its lodgings 
outside Paris by April 1. When NATO 
decided to move its command to Bel- 
gium, the generals expected Belgians 
to propose a site at Wavre, just out- 
side Brussels. But the Belgian govern- 
ment, a reluctant host in any case, had 
other ideas. It suggested a less attractive 
spot at Chiévres, 35 miles southwest of 
the capital, a far safer site for Bruxel- 





lois in case anyone ever drops an atom 
bomb on NATO's military headquarters. 
Understandably, SHAPE recoiled in hor- 
ror, since for almost two decades its 
2,600 officers and men have been happi- 
ly ensconced just 25 minutes from the 
Champs-Elysées. 

Nonetheless, Lemnitzer gamely paid 
an inspection visit to Chiévres. Though 
Belgian officials wanted to helicopter 
him to the place, he insisted on riding 
the winding, potholed highway, a 14- 
hour trip that the Belgians insist can be 
speeded up by a superhighway they have 
in mind. The little town itself boasts 
3,171 inhabitants. Only a two-minute 
walk from grazing cows and wheat 
fields, it has four cafés, none of which 
will ever make the pages of Michelin. 
Chiévres’ chief offerings are a 16th cen- 
tury Gothic chapel and a brewery. 

Lemnitzer paid an unscheduled visit 
to another possible site only eleven miles 
from Brussels, but it has an unfortunate 
name for a military bastion—Waterloo. 
Should the general accept Chiévres, 
farmers of the region will be no happier 
than he. One native, whose land stands 
to be plowed under, muttered: “I used 
to throw nails on the road during the 
war to give the Nazis flat tires. If Chape 
comes I'll throw some more.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


Split over Summitry 

A little over two years ago, Egypt's 
Gamal Abdel Nasser convened the Arab 
world’s first summit conference in Cairo, 
and managed to build a fagade of “Arab 
Unity” against the common Israeli ene- 
my. In a swirl of fellowship and flowing 
robes, Arab Kings and Presidents em- 
braced as brothers, organized the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization, set up a 
joint Arab military command, and cre- 
ated a committee to plan the diversion 
of Jordan River headwaters flowing into 
Israel's Sea of Galilee. The fagade has 
been crumbling almost ever since, and 
last week with the approach of the 
fourth such summit, scheduled for Al- 
giers on Sept. 5, it had all but collapsed. 
Nasser, joined by his Arab Socialist al- 
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THE GRAND-PLACE AT CHIEVRES 


Another possibility was Waterloo. 
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lies, was demanding an end of summitry 
“until we can be assured things will go 
right.” Saudi Arabia's King Feisal was 
demanding that the summit go on as 
scheduled—with or without Nasser. 

The split over the summit was sym- 
bolic of everything wrong with so-called 
Arab unity. Four years ago, Nasser and 
Feisal took different sides in the war in 
Yemen, a microcosm of the far larger 
struggle between the Socialist and con- 
servative forces in the Middle East. By 
early this year, Feisal was talking up the 
possibility of an “Islamic” summit meet- 
ing next March that would theoretically 
include all Moslems, but clearly had the 
aim of rallying anti-Nasser leaders into 
a single alliance. So far, Feisal has 
strong support from non-Arab but 
strongly Moslem Iran, as well as Tu- 
nisia: he also enjoys sympathy from Jor- 
dan, Morocco and Kuwait. This month 
the King plans to visit Turkey’s Premier 
Suleyman Demirel and, in September, 
Morocco’s King Hassan II and possibly 
Tunisia’s President Habib Bourguiba. 

Second Highest. Nervous at Feisal’s 
maneuvering, Nasser decided that it was 
time to grab back the initiative. In an 
angry broadcast three weeks ago, Egypt's 
leader called for an “indefinite postpone- 
ment” of the Algiers summit, declaring: 
“We cannot sil side by side with reac- 
tionary elements.” That seemed to kill 
any chance of a summit. Then last week, 
Feisal announced that Saudi Arabia 
would not go along with postponement. 
“More than ever before,” said Feisal, 
“there is dire necessity for Arab sum- 
mit conferences, in order to unify the 
Arab effort.” Moreover, said Feisal, his 
country, which is the Middle East's sec- 
ond highest contributor ($22.4 million) 
to Arab summit organizations, would 
refuse further payments unless the meet- 
ing were held. In the end, only Jordan 
rallied to Feisal’s side, and the Arab 
League had no choice but to postpone 
the meeting. Undaunted, Feisal began 
pressing even harder for his Islamic 
summit next spring. “Perhaps,” sighed 
one Saudi Cabinet member, “Allah will 
succeed where Arabs have failed.” 


YEMEN 
The Death of Ahmed el Osamy 


Homosexuality is something of a tra- 
dition in backward Yemen, where Bed- 
ouin herdsmen roam the rocky hills for 
months on end with only each other and 
their animals for company. Male broth- 
els flourish in San‘a, the capital, and the 
late Imam Ahmad, who ruled the coun- 
try for 14 years before his death in 
1962, established an international repu- 
tation for overzealous camaraderie. 

But times are changing. Last week a 
Moslem religious court convicted Ah- 
med el Osamy, a 60-year-old govern- 
ment worker who ran one of San‘a’s 
top boydellos, of being a practicing ped- 
erast, and sentenced him to death. Un- 
der an ancient Yemeni law, the execu- 
tion should have been carried out by 
throwing him from “the — highest 
place”’—presumably the minaret of a 
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GOWON 
The terrible test of time. 


mosque—but the judges allowed Osamy 
to be shot instead. “They thought of 
throwing him from a plane,” explained 
Minister of Education Mohammed el 
Khalidy, “but that’s expensive.” 


NIGERIA 


Toward Disintegration? 

If Nigeria must disintegrate, then in 
the name of God, let the operation be 
short and painless. It is better that we 
disintegrate in peace and not in pieces. 

—President Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
December 1964 

Azikiwe was overthrown as President 
in last January's military coup, but Ni- 
gerians last week had ample cause to 
recall his warning. Another coup had 
just rocked the nation, and as the de- 
tails began to emerge, they confirmed 
the fears that Nigeria, traditionally torn 
by regional rivalries (see map), had 
gone through another violent tribal up- 
rising. As a nation, in fact, Nigeria 
seemed perilously near disintegration. 

The latest uprising was the work of 
Northern Moslems, acting to avenge 
the Southern-led January coup that had 
thrown them out of power and killed 
many of their leaders. It was also de- 
signed to forestall another coup, which 
dissatisfied Southern Ibos had report- 
edly been plotting against the regime 
they had put in power. The Southern 
gripe was simple: Major General John- 
son Aguiyi Ironsi, an Ibo himself, had 
proved too soft on the Northerners. 

Panic in Lagos. The coup was a 
bloody affair. In the Western regional 
capital of Ibadan, where Ironsi had gone 
to plead for national unity before a 
meeting of tribal chiefs and emirs, 
Northern officers kidnaped him from 
the governor's palace and ordered him 
at gunpoint into a military Land Rover: 
his body was reportedly discovered last 
week outside a nearby village. At the 
army barracks at Ikeja, near the Lagos 
international airport, Northerners shot 
down every Ibo officer they could find, 
pursued others through Lagos itself, 
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causing widespread panic in the capital; 
after one shooting incident, dozens of 
motorists abandoned their cars to flee 
on foot, and many foreign residents 
deserted their homes and took shelter 
in the swank Federal Palace Hotel. 

In Enugu, capital of the Ibos’ East- 
ern Region, Military Governor Lieut. 
Colonel Odumegwu Ojukwu barricaded 
himself inside police headquarters, de- 
clared his opposition to the new regime 
and called in Ibo political leaders to 
line up their support. “After these cruel 
and bloody atrocities,” he charged, “can 
the people of Nigeria ever live together 
as members of the same nation?” 

With victory in their grasp, the North- 
erners’ first idea was to secede and 
form their own independent state. After 
a flurry of long-distance telephone con- 
ferences, however, and heavy diplomatic 
pressure from the West, they were per- 
suaded that the backward, semiarid 
North would be hard put to go it alone 
without the natural resources of the 
South and the skills of the Southerners. 
Agreeing to one more try at nation- 
hood, they named a 31-year-old lieu- 
tenant colonel, Yakubu Gowon, as Ni- 
geria’s new supreme commander. 

Despite his youth, “Jack” Gowon was 
not a bad choice. A spartan, British- 
trained officer who neither smokes nor 
drinks (his hobby is bird watching), 
Gowon, although a Northerner, is not 
a member of the region's dominant 
Hausa and Fulani tribes. Nor is he a 
Moslem; his father, a member of the 
smaller Birom tribe, is a Methodist mis- 
sionary. But his task is not easy. 

“Awo Awo."” The fact that Nigeria's 
future as a nation is now very much in 
doubt was evident in Gowon’s first 
broadcast to his people. “The basis for 
confidence in our system of govern- 
ment has not been able to stand the 
test of time,” he said. “The basis for 
unity is not there. I therefore feel that 
we should review our national standing 
and see if we can help stop the country 
from drifting into utter destruction.” 

Gowon apparently hopes to turn the 
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government over to civilians “as soon 
as it can be arranged,” and one of his 
first acts in office was to release from 
detention one of Nigeria’s most respect- 
ed—and_ controversial—political lead- 
ers. Yoruba Chief Obafemi Awolowo. 
the deposed premier of the Western Re- 
gion. “We need you for your wealth of 
experience,” he told Awolowo, His re- 
lease was greeted by mobs of jubilant 
Westerners. In Lagos, Yoruba motorists 
drove through the streets shouting 
“Awo! Awo!” and a traffic jam seven 
miles long converged on Awolowo’s 
home town of Ikenne. 

Awo was not the only politician 
freed. In the Eastern Region, Iwo Lead- 
er Michael |. Okpara was also released 
from detention. But it was open to 
question whether either man would be 
much help in restoring national unity. 
Before they were jailed, both had been 
outspokenly anti-North. And at one 
time or another, both went on record 
us favoring the division of Nigeria into 
its component regional parts, 

Whether or not the new government 
was sincere in its vows to hold the na- 
tion together, Nigerians were taking no 
chances. With threats of secession com- 
ing from all regions except the power- 
less Middle West. the nation’s trains, 
planes and highways were suddenly 
crowded with Hausas and Fulani fleeing 
from the South and Ibos and Yorubas 
deserting the North. Within a matter 
of weeks, they figured, they might well 
be caught behind enemy lines. 


ARGENTINA 
The Long Drift 


When Argentina’s army ousted Pres- 
ident Arturo Illia last June, it moved 
with the swiftness of a rifle bullet. Con- 
gress, the supreme court and all polit- 
ical parties were dissolved: all state 
governors were dismissed: and a three- 
man junta was installed, headed by 
Provisional President Juan Carlos On- 
gania, 52. Then suddenly all was quiet. 
Week after week, the nation waited 
for some signs of positive leadership. 
But all that came were some lofty, if 
vague, social and economic goals, a 
puritanical television attack on por- 
nography—and not much else. By last 
week, Ongania had not even completed 
his Cabinet. 

If the government is drifting, how- 
ever, Ongania does not want to be re- 
minded of the fact. Fortnight ago, he 
abruptly closed down a satirical maga- 
zine that had dared to poke fun at his 
walrus mustache. He was even angrier 
over the grumbling at the University of 
Buenos Aires, long a hotbed of Com- 
munist. and far-left’ activity. Fearing 
mass student unrest, he accused all nine 
state universities of “subversive action,” 
wiped out tneir traditional autonomy, 
and put them under the control of the 
national Ministry of Education. That 
night, police moved onto university 
campuses, throwing tear gas and swing- 
ing clubs and rifle butts. 

Last week, after an angry outcry 
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throughout Argentina and the rest of 
Latin America, Ongania called his first 
press conference on television and stuck 
by his decree, announcing plans to re- 
organize the entire educational system. 
Moving on to other “concrete guide- 
lines” for his government, Ongania 
made a few other points. Tax evasion, 
smuggling, and profiteering by food dis- 
tributors would be implacably —sup- 
pressed. Within 60 days, he promised, 
administrators of all state-owned enter- 
prises would come up with a program 
for cutting costs. What is more, some 
of the enterprises might be returned to 
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PRESIDENT ONGANIA 
The time has come, the Walrus said. 


private hands. For one thing, said On- 
gania Natly, the government planned to 
divest itself of its 36 radio stations and 
its single TV channel. How many other 
state-owned companies would be sold? 
Ongania had no immediate answer. 


CHILE 
Body Politic 


Chile's President Eduardo Frei is a 
Christian Democrat who came to of- 
fice on a platform of sweeping social 
reform. He has turned out to be a re- 
former. all right, but of a kind that 
Chilenos had not quite expected. Seven 
months ago, he put a crimp in the na- 
tional afternoon siesta by banning the 
three-hour lunch break, Then came a 
prohibition of movies after midnight 
and the closing of television stations at 
11:45 p.m. “A nation that goes to bed 
late cannot work well the next day,” the 
government explained, 

Last month came a ruling that threat- 
ened another aspect of bedtime life in 
Chile. Amid charges of white slavery 
and dope peddling, Frei's Interior Min- 
istry suddenly banned prostitution and 
told owners of nightclubs to take the 
beds out of the back rooms. This was 
going too far. No sooner had the order 
been issued than the madams of San- 
tiago- descended on the presidential pal- 
ace in a mass-protest demonstration. 


They informed Under Secretary of the 
Interior Juan Hamilton that unless the 
ban was removed, they would organize 
into a sort of body politic to oppose the 
government at every turn. Furthermore, 
they pointed out, the closing of the 
houses would not keep their clients at 
home: prostitution would simply move 
under cover. 

Giving in, the government flashed a 
temporary red light to enforcement of- 
ficers, ordering that the edict take effect 
only against a few disreputable houses 
that employed minors or peddled dope. 
It was small solace for the trade. Com- 
plained one prostitute last week: “At 
tendance has fallen off. Clients fear they 
may land in jail.” A madam with ini- 
tiative—and style—was busy sending 
out notes to erstwhile customers: “I 
have the pleasure of informing you that 
I expect you at my house on Tocornal 
Street after 6 p.m. Bring a friend.” 

Whether the government would ever 
get around to the cleanup Frei wanted 
was anybody's guess. In any cuse. ad- 
mitted the Interior Ministry, prostitu- 
tion cannot be ended overnight. 


BRAZIL 


In Search of a Miracle 

As irreverent cariocas put it, not even 
Jesus Christ, whose statue, arms out- 
stretched, gazes down on Rio from Cor- 
covado, would be able to do much 
about Brazil's endemic sin of inflation. 
In one 31-month period, the cost of 
living soared an astronomical 340° , 
and in 1964 alone. the year that free- 
spending Joao Goulart was thrown out, 
it was heading up 150%. Yet when 
President: Humberto Castello Branco 
took over, he confidently vowed to 
achieve stability in just two years. 

With the strength of his army behind 
him, Castello Branco upped tax col- 
lections, chopped subsidies, tightened 
credit. slowed down the currency print- 
ing presses. For all his efforts, living 
costs under his regime have soared no 
less than 117°, and he himself has had 
to double the official minimum wage 
level. Last week bus fares in Rio rose 
40° , and hordes of favela dwellers be- 
gun getting up hours early to walk to 
work, Since Castello Branco took over, 
the price of meat has gone up from 400 
cruzeiros per kilo to 1,900, black beans 
from 180 to 950, rice from 100 to 560, 
Hardest to take of all, many Brazilians 
of late can no longer even afford their 
traditional daily flow of cafézinhos, or 
tiny cups of black coffee, which are up 
from 10 cruzeiros to SO. 

Last week, in another Draconian at- 
tempt to curb the pressure on prices, 
Castello Branco decreed that no union 
may be granted more than one wage 
boost a year—a blow to organized la- 
bor, which has been getting multiple 
raises yearly, By such stubborn meas- 
ures, Castello Branco and his able Min- 
ister of Planning, Roberto Campos, at 
least hope to hold inflation this year to 
a mere 35% —which, if it can be done, 
will indeed be a miracle of sorts. 
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“Synergism''—the combining of 
separate activities to produce a greater 
total effect than the sum of the effects 
of the individual activities; that's one 
of the main ideas behind our new 
research center now under 
construction on a 75-acre site 

near Pleasanton, California. 
Centralizing nearly all of our present 
research activities, now located at 
several of our facilities across the 
country, this new center will bring 
together chemists, physicists, 
metallurgists, engineers, ceramists, 
and many other technical specialists. 
In this ultra-modern laboratory, 
communication and interchange of 


knowledge among these experts will 
be stimulated to produce more new 
ideas to fill the needs of our customers 
and our corporation. 

Ideas from research already have 
played a major role in the growth of the 
corporation in its first twenty years 

in business. During that period, 

GNP tripled. For our next twenty years, 
the economy will grow even faster 
and so will the needs we serve. 
That's why we're emphasizing— 

now more than ever—new ideas... 
To find needs and fill them 

in the ever-changing industries 

and markets in which we participate. 
At Kaiser, the idea is ideas. 


for better answers to future needs 
our idea is a new ‘synergistic’ 





AN EXTRAORDINARY VIEW 

OF THE NEXT 20 YEARS 

Six special magazines we're publishing 
this year will cover ideas trom learning to 
live with “thinking machines” to farming 
the seas for food...and even how untoresee- 
able ideas may affect your life and work 

in the next 20 years! We'll put you 

on our complimentary mailing list right now 
and send the issues as they are available 
Write T. J. Ready, Jr., President, 

2200 Kaiser Center, Oakland, 

California 94604 
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ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
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In 1964, Missionary Dr. Paul Carl- 
son, 36, was held hostage for three 
months by rebellious Congolese soldiers 
in Stanleyville. Then, as Belgian para- 
troopers raced to the rescue, he and 17 
other prisoners were gunned down. 
Carlson and his missionary-nurse wife 
had a strong belief in the will of God, 
and to honor her husband's unshakable 
faith, Lois Carlson, 38, has now re- 
turned to the Congo. She will pick a 
spot for a medical foundation to be 
built with funds raised by U.S. dona- 
tions—in memory of Dr. Paul. 

There she is, alone in the jungle. 
menaced by a great, girl-eating tiger. 
She buys him off with her beautiful 
green sash. Then an alligator wants to 
eat her. Thinking fast, she trades her 
little blue dress for her life. And so it 
goes, as tropical stripteaser Little White 
Squibba faces more perils than Pauline. 
Squibba is the heroine of a just- 
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LITTLE SQUIBBA 
Sash for her life. 


published British children’s book by the 
late Helen Bannerman, famed for her 
1899 classic Little Black Sambo. The 
manuscript had been in her lawyer's 
safe for 20 years. But why is Squibba 
white? The author never lets on. Aft- 
er Sambo’s fabulous success, there had 
followed a whole Bannerman series of 
Little Black books: Mingo, Bobtail, 
Quasha and Quibha, Whatever her col- 
or, Squibba loves the same things her 
little black predecessors did, and ends 
her adventures with a pile of pan- 
cakes just like the ones Black Mumbo 
whipped up for Sambo 67 years ago. 
The name's the same, but somehow 
it has lost that old magic—at least to 
the cops out in Santa Monica, Calif. In 
the days when Peter Lawford was mar- 
ried to Pat Kennedy, the local police 
were only too happy to let a helicopter 
plop down on the public beach by his 
ocean-front home and whisk him off. 
Pat has divorced him now, and every- 
thing’s changed. “Peter who?” asked 
the captain on duty when Los Angeles 
Air Taxi Service made its 28th routine 
request for landing permission. Request 
denied. Lawford ordered the copter to 
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pick him up anyway. Next day, the taxi 
service’s president was slapped with a 
summons for an unauthorized landing, 
given a ten-day suspended sentence and 
a year’s probation. “If it was O.K. for 
the late President to land there when he 
visited me.” said Lawford, “then it’s O.K. 
for me—a private citizen.” Uh-huh. 

All the tribes were gathered for their 
annual powwow in Sheridan, Wyoming. 
The Arapaho came, and the Shoshoni 
and the Cheyenne. And as they met, 
they pondered the weighty question: 
Who would be elected Miss Indian 
American of 1966? Last year it was a 
Kiowa squaw and before that an Arapa- 
ho. This year the judges faced south 
and chose a pretty Pueblo maiden. As 
beauty queens go, Wahleah Lujan, 18, 
might be a mite plump, but she had a 
face Pocahontas could envy and plenty 
of other assets: a sophomore at Colo- 
rado’s Fort Lewis College, her primi- 
tive Indian abstractions are good 
enough to hang in both the Chicago Art 
Institute, and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Wahleah was properly tear- 
ful at the honor, and absolutely over- 
whelmed at being allowed to pose in her 
tribe's sacred feathered headdress. 

Every folk singer worth his guitar 
has got to have a motorcycle. It's a 
symbol of status, or maybe antistatus. 
Such a symbol comes dear, as it did to 
promising voung Singer Richard Farina, 
who died in a cycle accident in April. 
Folk Hero Bob Dylan, 25, was luckier 
—but not by much. He was buzzing 
along on his Triumph 500 near Wood- 
stock, N.Y., when the rear wheel froze, 
flipping him off and onto the pavement. 
Dylan was rushed to a doctor and will 
spend at least two months in bed, re- 
cuperating from a neck fracture, a con- 
cussion (he wasn't wearing a helmet), 
and severe face and back cuts. 





None of that stuffy oldtime ribbon- 
snipping for Mayor John Y. Lindsay. 
New York, says His Honor, is a “fun 
city,” and he and his merry men do 
things that way. Out in Central Park 
to dedicate a new Fountain Café, Lind- 
say and Parks Commissioner Thomas 
Hoving dragooned City Greeter Shar- 
man Douglas and former Miss America 
Bess Myerson into rowing them around 
the lake (“Stroke, stroke, stroke!” cried 
Lindsay), engaged in an oar-slapping 
fight with pursuing newsmen 
(who seriously considered sinking the 
mayors “Ship of State”), captured a 
tiny snail (“Escargot,” they announced), 
cooked an omelet, and toured the en- 
virons atop a “cherry picker” used to 
replace street lights, Funny. 

If there is anything the Irish admire 
more than a first-class horseman, it’s a 
chap with a tongue touched with blar- 
ney. And to have both in the same man, 
now there’s a fine ambassador for the 
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Feather for her cap. 


Americans to be sending. Of course, 
Raymond Guest, 58, noted Virginia 
horse breeder and financier, did warn 
them when he arrived last year that he 
“intended to be the kind of American 
you would like to see in your country.” 
So it was no surprise when he showed 
up at the Dublin Horse Show astride 
his eight-year-old gelding, — properly 
named Shaun, and proceeded to ride off 
with the walk-trot-canter event, even 
though he had not ridden competitively 
for 25 years. “I am delighted and grate- 
ful to have a win at the best horse show 
in the world,” murmured the ambassa- 
dor as he accepted his prize. 





AMBASSADOR GUEST 
A win for his pony. 
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THE STRUGGLE TO END HUNGER 


NE of the greatest peacetime armadas ever assembled 

—600 ships from 50 donor nations—has borne 1,000,- 
000 tons a month of mostly U.S. grain to drought-tormented 
India this year. Despite alarming predictions that millions 
of people might starve to death in that land, famine has 
been fended off. The massive U.S. effort, plus surprisingly 
effective distribution of rationed wheat and rice through In- 
dia’s bullock-and-leather-bucket economy, proved the apoc- 
alyptic prophets wrong. 

Yet neither India nor other needy nations dare rely on 
largesse much longer. With world population in the past five 
years growing twice as fast, at 2% a year, as food output, 
man’s struggle against hunger has reached a historic turning 
point. It has already forced dozens of ill-fed countries to 
start reshaping their pride-twisted economies. It has upset 
old notions of geopolitics. Most dramatic of all, it has vir- 
tually eaten up the perennial overproduction of U.S. agricul- 
ture, whose bounty now feeds one out of every 20 persons 
in Africa, Latin America and non-Communist Asia. The 
State Department last week told U.S. embassies to discour- 
age requests for wheat because the nation must cut back 
such aid shipments by 25% this year. 


The Grain Drain 

In the twelve years since the U.S. began dumping its awk- 
ward farm surpluses overseas on semi-giveaway terms, so 
much of the glut has disappeared that now the nation must 
try to expand farm output after 33 years of curbing it. Twice 
this year, Washington has increased its price supports for 
dairy products, and it is now asking farmers to plant 10% 
more rice, 15% more wheat. For lack of grain to store, 
Cargill, Inc. last month closed its largest elevator in Buffalo. 
With India consuming a quarter of the U.S. wheat crop this 
year, as against a fifth last year and an eighth five years ago, 
U.S. wheat stocks now stand at a 14-year low of just over 
15 million metric tons, not enough for adequate protection 
against a domestic crop failure. The supply of soybeans, the 
dull yellow seed that goes into everything from vegetable 
oil to paint and constitutes the world’s cheapest source of 
protein, equals just four months’ consumption, Five years 
ago, Government warehouses were jammed with butter and 
cheese; now they hold none. Washington has had to go into 
the market to buy dried milk for its program of free school 
lunches for 50 million children in 52 foreign countries. 

The U.S. shift from surplus toward scarcity leaves the na- 
tion with abundant food of every kind, but at prices rising 
swiftly enough to cause wrath among consumers in Manhat- 
tan, pandemonium on the grain market in Chicago, and 
smiles on farmers’ faces from Keokuk to Calexico. Cash 
receipts by farmers are expected to rise 14% this year above 
their 1964 level, to a record $44.5 billion, and their net 
incomes will jump 16% to more than $15 billion. The 
change calls into question assumptions of many years’ stand- 
ing. For instance, does the U.S, still need crop-area controls 
and subsidies on such avidly sought foodstuffs as wheat? As 
things stand now, even though the market price of wheat 
has climbed 26.5% in a year to $1.914, farmers are holding 
near-record amounts off the market in expectation of still 
higher prices—and Government wheat subsidies are helping 
to finance that gamble. The need for soil banking is also 
diminishing; 10 million of the 56 million acres of idle farm 
land, which costs taxpayers an irksome $1.6 billion a year, 
will be put to use to reach the new grain goals. 

So far, man’s ability to improve his environment has 
thwarted the 168-year-old Malthusian hypothesis that the 
human race is doomed to starve because population will 
outstrip food supply. Enriched by the 19th century indus- 
trial revolution that Malthus failed to foresee, Europe turned 
abroad for food. The U.S. began mechanizing its farming 
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well over a century ago. Since then, compounding its prow- 
ess with irrigation, hybrid seeds, pesticides, continually im- 
proved fertilizers, and now even computers, the nation has 
marched to its present-day high farm productivity. Yet even 
without these benefits, the countries now called “underdevel- 
oped” were able to feed themselves until World War II, and to 
export as much as 11 million tons of grain a year to Europe. 
Then postwar population pressures forced them to begin im- 
porting food, and now they bring in 25 million tons a year. 

Now they are frighteningly short of self-sufficiency. Half 
a billion people—almost a seventh of the earth's 3.28 billion 
inhabitants—are “belly hungry,” as an official of the United 
Nations Food & Agriculture Organization puts it. For an- 
other billion only a shade better off, poorly balanced diets 
smother their lives in lethargy, chronic illness and early 
death, Protein and vitamin deficiencies condemn millions of 
their children to such widespread, dwarfing diseases as 
kwashiorkor, which produces skin sores, swollen limbs and 
resentful apathy, and marasmus, which bloats bellies, shrivels 
limbs to the girth of the bones, and enfeebles brains to the 
point where schooling is useless. Imprisoned in poverty by 
ignorance and malnutrition, such virus fodder can con- 
tribute little to the development of their nations. Almost all 
of them live in Asia, Africa and Latin America, where farm- 
ing is mostly mired in Babylonian technology. 

In bejungled Brazil, which imports even some of its beans 
from Mexico, two-thirds of the population suffers from nu- 
tritional deficiency; the northeastern “Brazilian bulge” is one 
of the worst-fed areas of the world, In Africa’s Bechuana- 
land, the population of 600,000 has subsisted on handouts 
from the FAO for five years of drought—a curse now spread- 
ing to Morocco and western Algeria. In fertile Nigeria, a 
food shortage has boosted prices 40% in six months, forcing 
the new regime to forbid the export of such African staples 
as yams, cassava flour (made from a high-calorie but pro- 
tein-short root), corn and rice to neighboring countries. 


The High Cost of India 


By any measure, India bears the most burdensome load 
of food problems—as elsewhere, mostly self-inflicted. The 
country is 75% illiterate, riven by language differences, hob- 
bled by its caste system. Millions of impoverished peasants 
are at the mercy of the annual monsoon to water their 
crops, but the government has yet to survey many areas for 
underground sources of water. Though the seas around the 
subcontinent teem with protein-rich fish, which keep the 
Japanese healthy, religious taboos prevent orthodox Hindus 
from eating them. Farms average a mere two acres, pre- 
cluding their mechanization. Why don’t farmers pool their 
holdings in cooperatives, share the tools they so desperately 
need? Explains Punjab Farmer Kewal Singh: “Everyone 
suspects everyone else of being dishonest.” 

India loses a third of its harvest to insects, rats and rot, 
and high cost prevents big-scale food canning. From what 
should be fertile basins, India gets rice yields only a third of 
Egypt's, acre for acre, and grain production half that of 
the U.S. Misled by the example of Soviet industrialization, 
India for years concentrated on creating a socialistic state 
dominated by government-owned industries, diverting its 
own meager resources and $6.5 billions of U.S. economic 
assistance to do so. U.S. wheat helped to keep food prices 
low for industrial workers, but this cut farmers’ incentive 
and prevented them from buying factory goods. At last, 
India’s planners have realized that industry and agriculture 
must develop together if either is to thrive. 

Now India’s government has made overcoming its food 
deficit the first order of business, and Roger Revelle, director 
of Harvard's Center for Population Studies, believes that 
remedies can take root: better irrigation, more fertilizer 
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plants. higher-yielding seeds, pest control. Equally vital are 
a farm-credit system, roads and storehouses (so that farm- 
ers need not dump their crops on the market at harvest 
time, when prices dip), and crop insurance to overcome the 
penniless farmers’ reluctance to try new methods. 


Prospects & Proposals 

Though India escaped famine this year, the pangs of 
world hunger are going to grow worse. Since DDT and anti- 
biotics cut their death rates by one-third in the 1940s, back- 
ward countries have seen their once slow gait of population 
growth change to a gallop, Fully 80% of the post-World 
War II population spurt has occurred in the countries least 
able to support it. It took from the dawn of time until 1800 
for the earth's population to reach | billion but only 130 
years after that to reach 2 billion, and only 36 years more 
to reach the present 3.28 billion. Enough girls have already 
been born, ForRTUNE points out, to be the mothers of suf- 
ficient children to raise the population to 7.4 billion by the 
year 2000—but birth control should cut that figure down a 
lot. So should reduced child mortality—by giving peasants 
less need to rely on sheer number of offspring as insurance 
that some will survive to care for them in their old age. In 
any case, most of the added people will live in regions al- 
ready seething with the pressures of deprivation. 

“Unless the hungry nations learn to feed themselves.” 
warns Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman, “there will be 
world famine in less than 20 years. More human lives hang 
in the balance than have been lost in all the wars of history.” 
President Johnson warns that “one new element in today’s 
world is the threat of mass starvation,” Agrees FAO Director- 
General Binay Rajan Sen: “Either we take the fullest meas- 
ures both to raise productivity and stabilize population 
growth, or we face a disaster of unprecedented magnitude.” 

The threat of famine is real, but barring an improbable 
collapse of U.S. agriculture, it is not imminent. And the 
means for avoiding famine lie well within man’s technology, 
if not necessarily within his politics. “If there should be a 
famine, it will be the result of ill-advised government ac- 
tion—in the U.S. and abroad,” says Stanford Professor Karl 
Brandt. former director of its Food Research Institute. 
Plant Pathologist J. George Harrar, president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, holds that “we know enough today to 
transform the food production of the world. There is no 
longer any excuse for human starvation.” 

The gathering crisis has at least exposed the defects of 
the U.S.’s twelve-year-old $15 billion Food for Peace give- 
away, Public Law 480. Even that program's first coordina- 
tor, Don Paarlberg, now a Purdue professor of agricultural 
economics, castigates it. “All that free food depresses for- 
eign markets, discourages their farmers, makes them victims 
of food imperialism,” says he. “It's not good for them, and 
its not good for us.” In effect, the bill was so explicitly 
designed to let the U.S. get rid of surpluses that it neglected 
to encourage foreign agriculture. Many developing countries 
—notably India, Egypt and Indonesia—used U.S. food as 
a crutch to let them spend money on prestige projects such 
as airlines, steel mills and monumental public works. 

Acknowledging the old mistakes, the Administration's 
$6.6 billion Food for Freedom bill, recently passed by the 
House of Representatives and expected to clear the Senate 
without major difficulty, calls for a fundamental shift in U.S. 
food-aid policy. It still proposes to keep the world from 
starving by expanding food shipments abroad and drops the 
requirement of the expiring law that such aid must come 
from U.S. surpluses, But the bill would require countries 
receiving food to build up their own agricultural output 
through self-help. And it quite bluntly advocates that they 
take birth-control measures, too. 

A few years ago, such a proviso might have raised cries 
of a Western plot against the growth of colored races. 
Hunger’s pressures have helped to calm that fallacious fear. 
Even in the most unlikely region, Roman Catholic South 
America, resistance to birth control has dwindled. “Religion 
is getting out of the way,” says University of Chicago Econ- 
omist Theodore W. Schultz. 
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If the short-range solution to hunger overseas is more 
U.S. food, the long-range answer must be the export of 
technology, along with capital and brains to see that it is 
applied wisely. The rest of the world needs to catch up with 
the mechanization and efficiency of U.S. farms, Half the 
world’s tractors operate in North America. California rice 
growers have gone so far as to plant, fertilize and spray 
their crops entirely from planes. A single U.S. farm worker 
now feeds 37 people, nearly twice as many as he did only 
a decade ago. And despite rising prices, U.S. consumers get 
off with spending the world’s smallest share of their after- 
tax income for food: 19% (v. 29% in Britain, 45% in 
Italy, 80% in India). 

American-backed research has already begun that im- 
mense catch-up task. Mexico was able to convert its wheat 
deficit into a small surplus at least partly because the Rocke- 
feller Foundation helped Mexican scientists to develop new 
high-yielding varieties, which are stubby enough not to top- 
ple over of their own weight (as native wheat did) when 
heavily fertilized. Transplanted, the Mexican wheat is now 
doubling yields in West Pakistan, undergoing tests in India. 
In 1962, the Ford and Rockefeller foundations jointly set up 
an International Rice Research Institute near Manila. Al- 
ready, its 20 scientists—half Americans, half Asians—have 
crossbred new strains of rice that have raised crop output 
in Pakistan and elsewhere. 

The next task is research on tropical farming. Only 7.6% 
of the earth’s land surface is cultivated today, because the 
rest is mostly too hot, cold, dry, wet or steep. Man's food 
supply is adequate only in the cool temperate zone, where 
grow most of the grains and soybeans that supply 60% of 
human energy. Crops in tropical rain forests are still grown 
as the Mayan Indians grew them 20 centuries ago: by burn- 
ing off a tract, tilling it three years, then abandoning it. 

Vital as research is, victory over hunger also demands 
that backward countries scale new heights of social, politi- 
cal and economic organization. As the U.S. example shows, 
it takes vast amounts of capital—$30,500 per U.S. farm 
worker v. $19,600 for an industrial worker. Some experts 
figure that developing countries must invest $80 billion be- 
fore 1980 just to feed their growing populations at today’s 
unhappy level. Beyond that, there is a need for chains of 
agricultural-research centers and schools abroad, partly 
staffed by an army of young U.S. technicians—one Con- 
gressman would call them the “bread and butter corps.” In- 
centives that boost farm output by rewarding it must replace 
stilling state controls. The old Danish proverb applies: 
“When the mayor is a baker, the breads are always small.” 


Protein from Petroleum 

For the 25-year future, scientists are already busy with 
new ways to feed the hungry planet. Los Angeles’ Rand 
Corp. feels confident that fish will be herded like cattle and 
raised in offshore pens, that kelp, seaweed, plankton and 
microscopic sea plants will be grown by divers living for 
months at a time in undersea bunkhouses. Oilmen have 
lately discovered how to derive a high-grade, edible protein 
from petroleum. The U.S. Army has figured out how to ir- 
radiate meats to preserve them for three years—a develop- 
ment of vast potential for refrigeration-shy countries. Would 
people eat such stuff? Happily, entrenched habits can be 
changed. In India’s rice-shy Kerala state, people are learn- 
ing to down wheat they once spurned. 

The food-rich West has enough conventional resources 
to stave off starvation on less fortunate continents long 
enough for existing farm technology—plus increasing birth 
control—to restore the balance between food and people. 
What then? Says Harvard's Revelle: “One cannot go to In- 
dia without feeling that the average Indian is a prisoner of 
biology and environment. The problem of development is 
giving these human beings the freedom they need. They will 
use it very well.” America’s fabulous farm underpinnings 
have conferred that freedom—and power—on its people. 
With carrot and stick, the U.S. now offers the underdevel- 
oped world a chance—perhaps its last—to borrow U.S. 
techniques and reach for the same nourishing reward. 
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BROADCASTING 


Covering a Massacre 

When Charles Whitman began his 96- 
minute reign of death last week, it was 
11:48 a.m. Within five minutes, Aus- 
tin’s TV and radio station KTBC aired the 
first bulletin on what turned out to be 
the biggest Texas news story since the 
Kennedy assassination. 

Because the station, owned by Lady 
Bird Johnson and her daughters, is af- 
filiated with all three major networks, 
KTBC initially found itself responsible not 
only to the community but to the nation 
as well. Seconds after the first bulletin, 
the station tipped off U.P.1. to the story, 
then readied a brief voice report for the 
noon CBS-TV newscast. Meanwhile it 
was rushing crews to the scene. At 
12:20, TV News Director Neal Spelce 
began nearly two hours of live telecast- 
ing from near the tower, 

Warnings to stay away and pleas for 
blood peppered Spelce’s running ac- 
count. Photographer-Reporter John 
Thawley abandoned his camera and 
raced out to help rescue wounded vic- 
tims while bullets spattered around him. 
He was not hit. (The only newsman 
who was: A.P.’s Robert Heard, shot in 
the left shoulder.) Meanwhile the story 
was prompling calls to KTBC from as far 
away as Canada requesting brief radio 
reports. With incredible patience, station 
staffers provided 250 different such “line 
feeds.” It never hindered their own cov- 
crage. Police identified the dead Whit- 
man at 1:24; a KTBC reporter had the 
news at 1:25, 

Almost without exception. other Aus- 
tin newsmen had also done well. Ten 
minutes after the first report, the after- 
noon Statesman had seven reporters on 


the University of Texas campus, put an 
issue on the streets by 2:45 with a full 
rundown from start to Whitman's finish. 
Next day the Statesman’s morning part- 
ner, the American, devoted five pages to 
the story. 

But KTBC’s far-flung service earned 
the widest applause. “We are not nor- 
mally a  blood-and-guts operation,” 
Spelce hastened to explain afterwards. 
“This is a state government—, state 
university—conscious town. It was the 
first time in years we have shown a 
closeup of a dead body.” But, he also 
said. “this was a highly unusual day 
for us.” 


NEWSPAPERS 
Merger, Paris-Style 


Since he hardly needed money, John 
Hay Whitney took up newspapering for 
fun, But recently the fun has been cost- 
ly even for a Whitney, and Jock has 
been easing out, Last March he merged 
his New York Herald Tribune with 
Hearst's Journal-American and Scripps- 
Howard's World Telegram & Sun, tak- 
ing a one-third interest in the new 
World Journal Tribune, Inc. The Her- 
ald Tribune Syndicate had already be- 
come a one-third part of the Publishers 
Newspaper Syndicate three years be- 
fore: and a month ago Whitney sold 
even his minority interest in the P.N.S. 
Stull left under Whitney's full control 
was the Paris Herald Tribune, the 78- 
year-old daily link to home for U.S. 
tourists and expatriates. Last week 
Whitney announced that the Paris Trib, 
too, would get a new part owner, 

Although the Trib has regularly made 
money, it has lately drifted into the loss 
column, Circulation still averages 60,- 





SPELCE INTERVIEWING AT THE SCENE 
With incredible patience. 
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JOCK WHITNEY 
New blood to cure the ailments. 


KAY GRAHAM 


000, with a record 102,000 press run 
Jast week during the tourist boom. But 
costs are rising—notably the cost of de- 
livering the paper daily to 8,000 differ- 
ent newsstands in 72 countries around 
the world, from Brazil to Norway to 
Taiwan to South Africa. Months ago, 
quiet merger talks began with the Paris 
edition of the New York Times (circ. 
40,000), which has lost money con- 
sistently since its start six years ago. 
The talks reportedly foundered when 
the Times demanded editorial control 
and a fifty-fifty partnership. Then the 
Washington Post came along with a 
better offer. Last week Whitney and 
Post President Kay Graham announced 
that a deal had been struck. 

When the legal loose ends are worked 
out, probably by September, the Post 
will get a 45° interest in the Trib for 
an undisclosed sum, and the paper's 
name will be changed to the jaw- 
cracking “International Edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune-the Wash- 
ington Post.” As it has in the past, the 
paper will continue to offer Trib fea- 
tures and stories from the Los Angeles 
Times—Washington Post News Service. 
But Trib Editor Bernard Cutler will 
leave, and a replacement is now being 
sought, With his 55 interest, Whitney 
remains the publisher, but the Post is 
definitely in to stay. Insiders report that 
it has an option to buy more stock 
whenever Whitney decides to let go 
entirely, 

In another acquisitive move last 
week, the Post announced that Colum- 
nist Art Buchwald will follow Walter 
Lippmann in switching his affiliation 
from the New York Herald Tribune to 
the Post. Buchwald’s thrice-weekly col- 
umn will be distributed by the Los An- 
geles Times Syndicate. 


Merger, Miami-Style 

If it works, the complex arrange- 
ment that started last week between 
the Miami Herald and the Miami News 
may well furnish newsmen with a 
new phrase—" Miami merger,” meaning 
one that aims to prevent an actual 
merger. 

For several years, the thriving morn- 
ing Herald, the country’s No. 5 paper 
in total ad linage, has steadily out- 
stripped the afternoon News, Miami's 
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the day when Edi- 
son used Babcock & 
Wilcox boilers to gener- 
ate electricity, B&W's 
gone a long way. 
Today it’s one of the 
world’s largest diversi- 
fied producers of indus- 
trial equipment, from 
steam supply systems 
to steel, refractories, 
tubes and electronic 
controls. 


You can sell them — if 
you tell the right people. 


“At B&W, our purchas- 
ing people do the buy- 
ing,” says Chairman M. 


Nielsen. “However, buy- 
ing influences are exer- 
cised at all management 
levels in specifying, tim-. 
ing, and evaluating.” 
How do you generate ex- 
citement with manage- 
ment? 


Use an exciting maga- 
zine. Business WEEK, 


Mr. Nielsen subscribes 
to Business Weex. So 
does President J. S. An- 
derson. So do eight Vice 
Presidents. 225 execu- 
tive subscribers in all — 
the majority of Babcock 
& Wilcox management. 


Across the business 
world, Business Weex 
has over 500,000 deci- 
sion-level subscribers. 


Their reason for reading 
it is the same as Mr. 
Nielsen’s. Usefulness. 


If you're an advertiser— 
use it. 


SELL AT THE DECISION LEVEL 





AMERICA 


In Hawaii, Malihini means newcomer. 

At American Airlines, Malihini 
means the last word in service. Board 
your Astrojet® any day. You'll get a 
real aloha sendoff. You'll discover the 
glamorous entertainment world of 
Astrovision®, which includes your 
personal choice of stereo music, from 
popular to classical. 

Once in California, you'll find a Pan 


CR2 








Vas. 





Leave Chicago with us any 


afternoon.Well have you in Hawaii 
before you can say Malihini? 


Am Jet Clipper® waiting to whisk you 
to Hawaii. On most flights, there’s 
Theatre-in-the-Air, a movie plus nine 
channels for listening. 

And at the end of the line, Hawaii, 
in time for dancing under the stars. 

It’s all so easy to get to. You have a 
choice of flights every day. Cost? As 
little as $359°, round trip. Ask us about 
easy monthly payment arrangements. 


Call your travel agent, American 
Airlines or Pan Am. We’ll have you in 
Hawaii so fast you'll wonder why you 
waited so long. 


*Based on excursion fare on transcontinental por- 
tion. Add tax. Not available during certain peak 
travel periods, Ask for details. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES: 
55 East Monroe St., FRanklin 2-8000 


PAN AM: 
30 South Michigan Ave., RAndolph 6-6272 








only other daily. While Herald circula- 
tion rose to 381,000, the News slipped 
to 119,000, But Herald Publisher John 
S. Knight, president of the Knight 
chain. did not want to buy the liberal- 
leaning News; and News Publisher James 
M. Cox Jr., whose six-paper chain in- 
cludes the Atlanta Constitution, was 
loath to fold his Miami outlet. 

Under the new setup, the Herald will 
take over the News's entire business op- 
eration and absorb many of its adver- 
tising, circulation and production em- 
ployees. The morning paper will print 
the News on Herald presses, sell its ads 
and distribute it. The only separate op- 
eration will be the two papers’ edi- 
torial staffs. At first glance, the News 
may seem to be merely a Herald sub- 
sidiary. Not quite. While receiving a 
management fee as the News's business 
“agent,” the Herald will turn over all 
News revenues to Cox, who retains 
ownership. Editorially, the News re- 
mains a wholly independent paper. 

Both papers hope to boost profits by 
more efficient use of the single printing 
plant, and by offering advertisers com- 
bination rates. The News expects that the 
savings will be enough to put it in the 
black. The Herald will get a clear field 
on Sundays, since the Sunday News has 
been folded. If the Miami merger suc- 
ceeds, the big gainer will be the city. 
The alternative is a one-paper town, 
which Cox and Knight are trying to 
avoid. Each publisher feels that Miami- 
ans should hear more than one edi- 
torial opinion. 


REPORTERS 
The Mollenhoff Cocktail 


The story was right out of TV's spy- 
spoofing Get Smart! When a top CIA 
man named Hans V. Tofte advertised 
his Washington basement apartment for 
rent. another CIA man named Kenneth 
Slocum answered the ad and then grim- 
ly snitched that he had spied classified 
documents lying around Tofte’s pad. In 
turn, Tofte grimly complained at the 
office that he had just been doing some 
homework on the papers—and_ then 
mentioned that $19,000 worth of his 
wife’s jewelry had vanished after Slo- 
cum’s visit. 

Predictably, the CIA looked daggers 
and spread its cloak over all. But a sniff 
of something escaped, and that was 
all Reporter Clark Mollenhoff needed. 
Last week, after piecing the details to- 
gether and talking with Tofte, Mollen- 
hoff spread the story over his papers, 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune and 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

If there is one thing Clark Mollen- 
hoff, 45, cannot stand it is a secret. His 
automatic response to the merest hint 
of secrecy has made him one of Wash- 
ington’s most feared as well as respect- 
ed investigative reporters. Because he 
cannot resist lid-lifting, Mollenhoff has 
at one time or another outraged, em- 
barrassed or exasperated Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Sherman Adams, Ezra Taft 
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Benson, John Kennedy. Everett Dirk- 
sen, Jimmy Hoffa, George Meany. Lyn- 
don Johnson, Bobby Baker and Robert 
McNamara, to name just a few. 
Second-Story Man. A massive (6 ft. 
4 in., 245 Ibs.), mellow Midwesterner, 
Mollenhoff displays none of the mulish 
tenacity in private that characterizes 
him in public, where he never takes 
“uh” for an answer. Last March his snip- 
ing finally got to McNamara. Angrily, 
the Defense Secretary asked Mollenhoff 
to leave a press conference, noting that 
he had already asked three questions. 
“You dodged three times,” replied the 
uncowed Mollenhoff. “You seem to 
dodge everything, Mr. Secretary.” Ex- 
ploded McNamara: “I unfortunately 
haven't been able to dodge all the rocks 
you have thrown at me for five years.” 
Three days later McNamara was off on 
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MOLLENHOFF 
Never “uh” for an answer. 


a Swiss skiing vacation, by presidential 
order. Muttered L.BJ. to aides: “He 
ought to know better than to tackle 
that s.o.b." 

As Mollenhoff sees it, of course, it is 
just the other way round. Though many 
of his colleagues as well as his targets 
share Johnson's view, Mollenhoff fig- 
ures that the s.o.b.s are the ones he is 
after. To him, there are no holds barred 
when he is digging. He once hounded 
a locked-door session of a board of 
supervisors in his home state of Lowa 
by climbing onto the second-story ledge 
of the courthouse and later wriggling 
through a cornfield to cavesdrop on his 
prey in a farmhouse; they felt so 
harassed that they finally abandoned 
closed meetings. 

When the Sherman Adams scandal 
broke, Mollenhoff adopted the relative- 
ly simple strategy of bracing Mrs, Ad- 
ams at home. After a bit of chitchat, 
he calmly asked, “Could I see the rug?,” 
a reference to the Oriental rug that 





Adams was rumored to have improper- 
ly accepted. “No, | hadn't better show 
it to you,” replied the innocent Mrs. 
Adams, thereby confirming its exist- 
ence. Mollenhoff said a polite goodbye 
and soon splashed the whole story of the 
gifts across his papers. 

Ruffling the Hoodlumry. Despite his 
reportorial zeal, Mollenhoff is no edi- 
tor’'s dream. The rewrite desk cringes 
when his copious copy begins pouring 
over the wire. Though his Drake Uni- 
versity law school training gave him 
much of his investigative skill, it hard- 
ly helped his writing. And he has 
the disconcerting habit of not attribut- 
ing statements. But once others whip 
his copy into shape, Mollenhoff wins 
awards, 30 over the years, including 
a 1958 Pulitzer. His three published 
books include the hard-hitting Tenta- 
cles of Power, which studied Jimmy 
Hoffa in fascinating detail. It was Mol- 
lenhoffs earlier investigation that set 
Bobby Kennedy snapping on the team- 
ster’s trail. 

Throughout his 20 years of investi- 
gative reporting. Mollenhoff has never 
been sued for libel. In fact, he has had 
only one really close shave. Back in 
1943, before he left for Washington 
permanently, Mollenhoff was taken for 
a ride after rubbing the hides of some 
local Des Moines hoodlums. Advised to 
lay off, he told the hoods that they 
should not be mad at him but at the po- 
lice official who had been giving him all 
his information. Blurted the top hood: 
“That sonofabitch has got guts after the 
dough he’s taken from us,” Result: an- 
other scoop for the man L.B.J. now 
calls “the Mollenhoff cocktail.” 


MAGAZINES 
Still Climbing 


As final reports trickled in, U.S. mag- 
azine publishers totted up their best 
half-year profits ever. For the first time 
since 1961, Curtis Publishing reported 
a six-month net profit of $368,000; ad 
revenues were up 18% on the Saturday 
Evening Post, 20% on the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and 40% on American Home. 
Time Inc. continued to pace the indus- 
try with a record net income of $17,- 
730,000, up $4,095,000 from the same 
period in 1965, McGraw-Hill Inc. was 
in second place, with a net income of 
$8,176,452, up $2,127.429. 

The upsurge seemed to bear out pre- 
dictions that 1966 will be the magazines’ 
best year ever, and the pattern gener- 
ally applied across the board. A  sur- 
prise exception: the Reader's Digest’s 
11% drop in ad revenues. Such varied 
magazines as Cosmopolitan, ‘Teen and 
Motor Trend all announced revenue 
increases of more than 50%. Hugh 
(Playboy) Hefner's HMH Publishing did 
well enough to declare its first cash divi- 
dend, 75¢ per share, though it was a bit 
like transferring cash from one pocket 
to the other. Hefner himself owns 80% 
of the stock. giving him a_ personal, 
first-half profit of roughly $146,000, 
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THE LAW 





JURIES 


Community Conscience 

Trial by jury is a relative rarity 
throughout the world. Apart from Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, it exists in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Nor- 
way and some Swiss cantons. Indeed, 
80% of the world’s criminal jury trials 
take place in the U.S. Even at that, 
because most defendants plead guilty 
and forgo trial or choose to be tried by 
a judge alone, the U.S. actually pro- 
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“BUT IN A LARGER SENSE AREN'T WE ALL GUILTY?” 


duces only 60,000 criminal jury trials a 
year. Moreover, the frequency of jury 
trials varies widely—from only three 
per 100,000 people in Connecticut, to 
144 in Georgia. 

Never compiled until now, such fas- 
cinating statistics festoon The American 
Jury (Litthe, Brown; $15), a monumen- 
tal new study by University of Chicago 
Law Professors Harry Kalven Jr. and 
Hans Zeisel. Far from content with sta- 
tistics, the authors have also tackled a 
crucial question: how well or badly 
does the jury perform? 

Subjective Strength. British Philoso- 
pher Herbert Spencer once described 
a jury as “a group of twelve people 
of average ignorance.” U.S. critics 
point out that the people best qualified 
to serve—clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
newsmen—are precisely the ones ex- 
empted. Some judges complain that ju- 
ries, either through dumbness or per- 
versity, ignore instructions and promote 
government by men rather than laws. 
For 13 years, Authors Kalven and Zei- 
sel have probed such complaints through 
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the Ford Foundation-financed Universi- 
ty of Chicago Jury Project—even to the 
extent of once bugging a Wichita jury 
room and scandalizing Congress in the 
process. Now, after questioning 550 
judges who presided over 3,576 jury 
trials across the country, the authors 
conclude that the freedom of a jury to 
inject its own sense of justice is one of 
the greatest strengths of the system. 

In a surprising 75% of the trials, 
judge and jury actually agreed on the 
verdict. In the other 25%, partly be- 
cause defendants chose jury 
trials in hopes of better 
deals, the jury disagreed 
massively in the direction 
of leniency. Judges, in fact, 
mete out death sentences 
considerably more often 
than juries, To those who 
demand ever stiffer jail sen- 
tences, the authors point 
out that wherever the law 
permits harshness, juries are 


most reluctant to return 
guilty verdicts. 
Free Everyone. Unlike 


judges, juries tend to feel 
that a cured harm is no 
harm, as when a defendant 
returns stolen money; they 
resist. penalizing a defend- 
ant who corrupts the al- 
ready corrupted, as in the 
statutory rape of an un- 
chaste girl. In repeated 
cases of indecent exposure, 
a jury tends to convict if 
the victim is a child, to ac- 
quit if the victim is an adult 
woman. 

In their comments on the 
cases tried before them, the 
550 judges involved in the 
study very often believed 
they were able to spot what moved the 
jury, without necessarily yielding to it 
themselves. In a case where an obvious- 
ly guilty defendant, tried without coun- 
sel, was acquitted, the judge reported 
that a juror told him: “Until the state 
provides a public defender, I will let ev- 
eryone go free.” Statistically, the judges 
thought that only 2% of the cases tried 
were “very difficult” for juries to han- 
dle; only 9% of the verdicts seemed to 
them “without merit.” The most lenient 
juries for serious crimes are found in 
small, Midwestern towns; the most 
harsh in medium-sized Eastern cities, 

Redeeming Humor. On occasion, a 
jury decides that a crime may entail its 
own punishment, which the authors find 
a “profound but disturbing idea.” One 
jury acquitted a defendant who fired a 
shot into the home of his estranged wife 
and was badly wounded by return fire; 
as the judge said, “the jury felt since 
the only person hurt was the defendant 
himself, they could not punish him fur- 
ther.” Another jury refused to convict 
a young airman of negligent auto homi- 





cide; since the victim was his intended 
bride, the jury saw his loss as sufficient 
punishment. 

Juries seem to Jend the law a saving 
sense of humor, as in the case of a de- 
fendant who came upon a police car 
with its motor running. removed the 
key and coolly watched for ten minutes 
as the returning police frantically hunt- 
ed, The jury thought it was too funny 
for a verdict of malicious mischief. An- 
other jury acquitted a public employee 
who had admittedly bribed his boss to 
get a better job. Since he had been 
heartily recommended for promotion 
by his immediate superior, the jury fig- 
ured that the bribe was merely a neces- 
sary expense to get it. 

Plebeian Perception. Jurors tend to 
generalize from their own experience, 
observing in exculpation of a defendant 
that “people drink a good deal at Polish 
weddings,” or discounting an expert 
prosecution witness with the comment 
that “the very inability of the doctor to 
find anything wrong with a_ person's 
back is really good evidence that there 
is something seriously wrong.” Such 
perception, say the authors, is one of 
the jury’s “most engaging and flavor- 
some characteristics.” 

Juries can so dislike defendants that 
they become vindictive. In a case con- 
cerning the murder of one fisherman 
by another in a drunken brawl, the jury 
was obviously revolted that the pair had 
engaged in homosexual acts before the 
fight. It found the defendant guilty of 
murder, where the judge would have 
found for manslaughter. Another trou- 
bling fact is that some juries, notably in 
the South, will acquit to show contempt 
for the defendant and his victim, as 
when both are Negroes or Indians. 

On the healthier theory that the law 
should not concern itself with trifles, 
juries also tend to acquit defendants 
who have engaged in such minor affairs 
as one-punch fights or the theft of small 
change. Jurors often suspect police tes- 
timony, rarely regard gambling as il- 
legal and recoil from pinning a criminal 
label on conduct in which they might 
themselves engage, such as driving after 
having a few drinks. More often than 
a judge, a juror is apt to say, “There, 
but for the grace of God, go I.” 

Pressure for Equity. With few ex- 
ceptions, say the authors, the jury's first 
ballot is usually taken before any dis- 
cussion—and decides the outcome of 
the verdict. Whatever discussion follows 
is actually the method by which group 
pressures produce a consensus. Even so, 
the authors believe that juries provide 
the pressure that bends the law toward 
equity, and they generally applaud the 
results. What is most evident is the fact 
that Americans still live in a society 
that prefers to let ten guilty go free 
rather than risk convicting one innocent 
man. “The jury,” say the authors, “as 
an expression of the community's con- 
science, interprets this norm more gen- 
erously and more intensely than does 
the judge.” 
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U.S.N.’s shuttlebus to 


The Navy's 


tems Program has chosen Lockheed 











to build extraordinary under 
sea vehicle. In Navy language it is the 
DSR\ Deep Submergence Rescue 


Vehicle. In terms of oceanographic 


technology it a great leap forward 
n man’s ability to rescue, explore 
and operate in the blue continent 

The DSRV, first of six 


to be built, will be able to carry at 


such vehicles 


least 12 passen 5 to and from 3000 





foot depths. It will remain submerged 


up to 12 hours at a time, maneuvering 


freely without any mechanical con 


nections to the surface 
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Deep Submergence Sys- 


can be shipborne or airborne to 


The DSRYV transportability it 


local area of operation ind its abi 
ty to mate with other vessels wil 
make it invaluable in aiding the 
crew »f distressed submarines. This 


same Capability could make possible 


the establishment of permanent 


dersea stations, with the DSRV 
erving as a transfer and supply 
vehicle on regular schedules The 


DSRV also extends greatly the Navy's 
underwater search and ocean-floor 
mapping capabilities 


In building this unique submers 








ble, Lockheed is applying the oceano 


graphic technologies it has learned 


from its own Deep Quest program. 
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Deep Quest, Lockheed’s 8000-foot 
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Deep ocean systems such as DSRV 
and Veep Quest are one more meas 
ire of the technological competence 


ot Lockheed: a « orporation dedicated 


to the conquest of new world 
through innovation 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 
According to John 


The Beatles are a cheeky crew. They 
constantly muse over the inevitability 
of what they call “The Downfall"—the 
end of the public’s affair with them. 
And they always have a chuckle or two 
over the way all the pussycats lionize 
them. Beatle John Lennon, in fact, 
once said: “We sort of half hope for 
The Downfall—a nice downfall.” 

John has also said a lot of other 
things. A few months ago, he told a 
London reporter: “Christianity will go. 
It will vanish and shrink. | needn't 
argue about that: I'm right, and I will 
be proved right. We're more popular 
than Jesus Christ now; | don't know 
which will go first—rock ‘n’ roll or 
Christianity. Jesus was all right, but his 
disciples were thick and ordinary. It's 
them twisting it that ruins it for me.” 

Somehow, readers of the British sto- 
ry and of the few U.S. papers carrying 
it ignored Lennon's foray into theolo- 
gy; but last week, after the quote was 
reprinted in the U.S. teen magazine 
Datebook, all hell-fire broke loose. 
Manager Tommy Charles of WAQY in 
Birmingham, Ala., forthwith banned 
the playing of any Beatle record on 
his radio station. KTEE, in Idaho Falls, 
Idahp, announced a similar policy “un- 
til Lennon retracts.” KZEE, in Weather- 
ford, Texas, damned their songs “eter- 
nally.” By week's end, dozens of U.S. 
stations and others as far away as Spain 
and South Africa had joined the boy- 
cott. Some even proposed bonfires 
where listeners might incinerate Beatle 
disks, books and memorabilia. 

Back in London, Brian Epstein, the 
Beatles’ manager, discoverer, and cagey 
promoter par excellence, struggled out 
of a sickbed and enplaned for Man- 
hattan “to assess the situation.” The 
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BEATLES MANAGER EPSTEIN 
Trying to quench the hell-fire. 
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Beatles, after all, were due to begin a 
14-city U.S. tour in Chicago this week- 
end, Epstein has had to deal with the 
Beatles’ foxy chitchat before. “Show 
business,” they once said, “belongs to 
the Jews: its part of the Jewish reli- 
gion.” In New York, Epstein coolly de- 
clared that Lennon himself was getting 
a little religion. “John.” he announced 
at a press conference, “is deeply con- 
cerned, and regrets that people with 
certain religious beliefs should have 
been offended in any way.” 


TELEVISION 
A People’s Dividend 


In one of the most princely benefac- 
tions in all history, the Ford Foundation 
has given U.S. educational television 
more than $100 million since 1952, is 
sull pouring more than $10 million an- 
nually into ETV, Yet to what even the 
foundation concedes is a “depressing” 
degree, this philanthropy has been 
good money after bad. Most of the na- 
tion’s 115 educational stations barely 
scrape along. The average channel puts 
less money into a whole year of pro- 
gramming than ABC budgets for Batman 
every week. What is more, the so-called 
educational TV network is not a net- 
work at all. Since it cant afford the 
costly cable link-ups that would enable 
it to telecast nationwide simultaneously, 
its taped programming is distributed by 
chain mail, is often run weeks late by 
the farthest-flung affiliates. 

Last week the Ford Foundation’s new 
president, McGeorge Bundy, and _ his 
television consultant Fred Friendly pro- 
duced a germinal scheme that would 
simultaneously transform ETV into a true 
network and double its broadcasting 
budget. The plan sounded like so much 
pie-in-the-sky, and it did indeed involve 
pie in space: the projected domestic 
version of the Early Bird satellite sys- 
tem. The foundation proposed that the 
FCC award the domestic franchise to a 
corporation called Broadcasters’ Non- 
Profit Satellite Service (BNS), which 
would provide free services to ETV. At 
the same time, the commercial net- 
works would lease BNS facilities at a 
considerable saving over present link- 
ups. This would produce a profit for 
BNS of about $30 million, which would 
be passed on to ETV as a subsidy. 

"Vexatious Problem." As Ford spelled 
it all out in a two-volume study for the 
FCC, BNS would launch four 22,300-mi.- 
high satellites into synchronous orbit, 
one hovering over cach of the conti- 
nental time zones. Network transmitters 
would then bounce their programs off 
the satellites and back to earth, where 
local stations would rebroadcast them 
to home receivers. Each satellite would 
service twelve channels: six would be 
allotted to commercial broadcasters, one 
to the educational network, four to in- 
structional TV (three for  primary- 
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Company for the Early Bird. 


secondary levels, one for university), 
with one channel held in reserve. 

As Bundy stressed in his covering let- 
ter to the FCC, the proposal presents 
only a model for discussion. “We are 
sure,” he wrote, “that it can be im- 
proved.” The networks have reacted fa- 
vorably, CBS “welcomed” what it called 
“an imaginative approach to a very vex- 
atious problem.” ABC, which last May 
proposed its own satellite system to be 
leased to its commercial rivals and to 
provide free facilities to ETV, promised 
“serious consideration” of the founda- 
tion alternative. NBC declared its “hearty 
support in principle.” 

This left the Communications Satel- 
lite Corp. (COMSAT) and its major 
stockholder, A. T. & T., as the most vig- 
orous Opponent. COMSAT contends that 
the 1962 legislation establishing — its 
exclusive jurisdiction over Early Bird 
pertains to domestic satellites as well, 
although Bundy’s lawyers produced a 
persuasive 35-page rebuttal to the effect 
that Congress did not foreclose the pos- 
sibility that the national interest might 
demand other systems. To charges that 
the nonprofit BNS would be unfair to 
A. T. & T. stockholders, Bundy pointed 
out that the telecommunications reve- 
nue “at issue ($65 million) is less than 
1% of a business which grows by more 
than that in every season of every year.” 
As one foundation staffer added, “192 
million American people are sharehold- 
ers in America’s space capability, Subsi- 
dizing educational television would be, 
as Bundy said, ‘a people’s dividend.’ ” In 
any event, A. T. & T.’s cables would not 
go unused, since they could be diverted 
to ordinary commercial communications 
once the satellites were in operation. 

Frequency Interference. The founda- 
tion proposition is on weaker ground, 
however, in other areas. It overturns the 
principle that private industry operates 
public utilities at rates that are the same 
for all customers, commercial and non- 
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You’re looking at $10,457.05 
through ten pieces of PPG Float Glass 


The glint and glimmer that lured knaves and heroes come 
through as though there were nothing between you and 

these 298.773 ounces of fine gold—-the international standard 
against which all value is measured 

That's because the glass is PPG Float, the new standard 

of perfection against which all glass will be judged 

We make it by floating liquid glass on a bath of molten metal. 
You see the results: a glass with new depth of clarity and 
brilliant surfaces. 

PPG Float offers new opportunities for mirror manufacturers, 
architects and auto makers. It’s already used in many 

1966 cars. You'll be seeing more of it wherever the last word 

in quality is called for. PPG makes the glass that makes 

the difference. 


This is how the gold bars were photographed through ten pieces 
of PPG Float Glass. Courtesy of Engelhard Industries, Inc. 
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profit, alike. Moreover, a_ prolifera- 
tion of communications satellites might 
well raise insurmountable technological 
problems arising from frequency inter- 
ference. There is also some doubt about 
whether centralized instructional and 
ETV organs should be emphasized at the 
expense of state and local ones. 

Among those studying the plight and 
future of ETV is a blue-ribbon commis- 
sion financed by the Carnegie Corp. and 
headed by M.LT. Chairman James R. 
Killian Jr. Bundy, with respectful def- 
erence to the exhaustive efforts of this 
other philanthropic foundation, urged 
the FCC to “avoid major decisions affect- 
ing the future of educational television 
until we have the benefit of the Carnegie 
report,” which is expected at the end of 
this year. “We do not claim.” said 
Bundy, “that our way of doing it is the 
best. We do believe the best way must 
be found.” Certainly, the proposals of 
the Ford Foundation last week helped 
to dramatize that belief and the 
perate need, as Bundy phrased it, to 
“make the desert bloom for whole new 
areas of television.” 


ACTORS 


The Graven Image 

About the only decorous thing that 
Charlton Heston can do now is to retire 
until Hollywood is ready to film The 
Lyndon Johnson Story. In two decades 
in movies and theater, the 41-year-old 
actor has played just about every other 
notable, including Moses, John the Bap- 
list. Ben-Hur, El Cid, Macbeth, Mi- 
chelangelo, Thomas Jefferson and An- 
drew Jackson, as well as the off-camera 
voices of Franklin D. Roosevelt’ and 
God. Of course, the studios would nev- 
er Jet him retire. He is, in the trade 
term, one of the most “bankable” box- 
office stars going. 
Heston’s latest 


des- 


movie, Khartown, in 
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which he plays a sort of Grauman’s 
“Chinese” Gordon (Time, Aug. 5), is 
smashing records in Manhattan. Reruns 
of his The Ten Commandments are 
drawing so well that the film could be- 
come the second biggest grosser in 
Hollywood history. edging out his own 


Ben-Hur and nearing the $41 million 
record of Gone With the Wind. And 
that just counts the North American 


take. Overseas. Heston is an even bigger 
favorite. He is also taken seriously as 
an actor, Despite the critics’ First Com- 
mandment—thou shalt not worship a 
graven performance—Heston’s — stony 
acting has won him a German Bambi. 
three Belgian Uilenspiegels, and a U.S 
Oscar for Ben-Hur. 

Outspoken Spokesman. The secret of 
Heston’s success is his capacity for ap- 
pearing virile without being lecherous 
in Olympian roles. He is tall in the sad- 
dle (6 ft. 2 in.) and so adamantine that 
Jennifer Jones broke her hand slapping 
his face in a scene from Ruby Gentry 
Furthermore, it is a virtuous, earnest 
face that most women would not want 
to slap. In his films, he is usually too 
busy dabbing away at a Sistine ceiling 
or chasing chariots to chase girls. 

Off-screen, Heston ts president of the 
Screen Actors Guild and a frequent in- 
dustry spokesman. He has made four 
tours from Nigeria to Australia for the 
State Department. Last week he spent 
two days in Washington testifying be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee on com- 
munity-antenna television. As early as 
1961, when most of his colleagues were 
ignoring the Negro revolution, Heston 
joined a civil rights demonstration in 
Oklahoma City. In 1963 he publicly 
attacked Hollywood's “sorry record” of 
discrimination, 

Directors say that Heston is the most 
conscientious actor in town. He sub- 
jected himself to a crash reading pro- 
gram on the Dead Sea Scrolls and a 
shelf full of theological tomes before 
tackling The Ten Commandments. He 
has uncomplainingly walked sandalless 
on his flat feet up Mount Sinai, and for 
his role of Michelangelo in The Agony 
and the Ecstasy jammed a plastic noo- 
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Put a noodle in his nose and send him barefoot up Mount Sinai. 








dle into his nose to push it properly out 
of joint. He took a lengthy driver's 
course in the chariot for Ben-Hur, pol- 
ished an English accent with a speech 
teacher and nightly tapings for seven 
weeks before Khartoum. “Just once.” 
he admits, “I'd like a role in which I 
can say ain't.” 

Heston is simply a professional per- 
fectionist. “Like any art,”’ he says, “act- 
ing is imperfectible. That is why acting 
is more interesting than cutting chicken 
or selling insurance, which are per- 
fectible, | suppose. Hemingway finally 
blew his brains out because he realized 
that for him there were no more 
chances to try for perfection.” 

Skinny Years. The pursuit of perfec- 
tion began at the age of five when Hes- 
ton played his first role in the one-room 
schoolhouse he attended in northern 
Michigan. At Northwestern University, 
he worked with Classmates Patricia Neal 
and Ralph Meeker, met another hope- 
ful actress. Lydia Clarke, who has been 
his wife for 22 years. After some skinny 
years in Manhattan, he got a support- 
ing role in Katharine Cornell's Antony 
and Cleopatra (“Miss Cornell is a tall 


woman and likes to have tall actors 
around”), From there, it was roles in 
TV and a lead in his first film, Dark 


City. Today, Heston commands $500,- 
000 a picture, plus 10% of the gross, 
gets control over cast and script. Says 
he, ruefully and rightfully; “I suppose 
I'm still not selective enough.” 

For all their affluence, the Hestons, 
their son Fraser, || (who played the 
infant Moses in The Ten Command- 
ments), and adopted daughter, Holly 
Ann, 5, live sedately in an eight- 
room house on a ridge high over Cold- 
water Canyon near Hollywood. His ma- 
jor indulgence is a private tennis court, 
onto which he likes to coax name pros, 
who regularly clobber him. Otherwise, 
“Chuck” Heston, as friends call him, 
mostly stays inside doing calisthenics 
and culling scripts. It doesn’t. bother 
him to be called a square. “So,” he says, 
“were Moses and Ben-Hur.” 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


Educare for Elders 

“T love an exam,” bubbles Elma Fox, 
a University of Kentucky student. “I 
want to find out what I know.” Helen 
Eliner, a classmate, confesses that “I 
get so engrossed in class that I never 
know what time it is.” Coed Isabel 
Cottingham concurs; “I adore this give- 
and-take with professors,” 

Has the University of Kentucky found 
a formula to make education unusually 
fascinating? Not really. What it has 
found is a group of unusual students: 
all are a‘ ‘east 65 years old. In the first 





FOX 


JONES 


stage-door Johnnies for me—but there 
won't be any rocking chairs either.” 
She dramatizes the point by pressing 
her palms flat on the floor without 
bending her knees. 

Miss Fox, 70 years old and only 4-ft. 
11-in. tall, studies biology, but enjoys 
her modern-jazz dance class best. Leap- 
ing with the kids, she boasts: “I can do 
everything the rest of them can do, ex- 
cept hop on one foot.” Mrs. Cottingham 
came to class at the urging of her hus- 
band, Wayne, 70, who retired as an As- 
sociated Press editor in Manhattan to 
study the stock market under the uni- 
versity’s economists. Ernest Jones, 66, a 
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Everything the rest can do except hop on one foot. 


program of its kind in the nation, Ken- 
tucky offers free tuition to all students 
—even those from other states—who 
are members of the Medicare genera- 
tion. Started in 1964 at the urging of 
the university's Council on Aging, the 
program, which might well be called 
Educare, has attracted 160 students. It 
will add another 25 next fall and will 
honor its first graduate this summer. 
She is Mrs. Amanda Hicks, 67, who 
turned to teaching school and operating 
a 450-acre farm after her husband died 
in 1940, She chuckles at the turnabout 
fashion in which her grandchildren keep 
warning, “You better get to your study- 
ing, Grandma.” 

No More Johnnies. Kentucky's el- 
ders have more zest than many of the 
campus youngsters, are fired with an 
cagerness to expand their interests, re- 
fine longtime hobbies, or even start new 
careers. Mrs. Eliner, 68, a onetime 
Ziegfeld Follies star still proud that 
“my legs were insured for $50,000,” is 
studying sociology, expects to work with 
delinquent girls. A widow, she decided 
that “the show must go on,” concedes 
that “there will never be any more 
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bearded Northwestern lumberjack who 
frittered away a $6,000 bankroll before 
he heard about the Kentucky program, 
is studying German and_ recreational 
leadership. He figures that younger stu- 
dents learn faster, but argues that “we 
can be more persistent” and says yearn- 
ingly: “I'd sure like to go to Oxford.” 

Bored by Nudes. The older students 
present administrators with a few new 
problems. They may drop out for a 
time because they prefer to winter in 
Florida. One cut classes for a brief time 
because she had “to take care of an el- 
derly lady.” Retired Army Captain John 
A. Short wanted to take a wood-carving 
class but had to pass an introductory 
art course first. It included sketching 
live nudes—and it bored him. 

Educare leads to such joys as that of 
Mrs. Frank Murray, 72, whose enroll- 
ment in a creative writing class helped 
her to sell a short story to American 
Girl. Says she: “I wish more people 
our age would come and bump heads 
with this brighter younger generation.” 
In going back to college, declares 
Grace Snodgrass, 78, a retired librari- 
an, “I feel as though I had opened 











an old and familiar book and begun at 
the first page again.” It is the enthusi- 
asm of the students that most delights 
Program Director Earl Kauffman, who 
points out that 1,000 Americans reach 
65 every day and that there will be 
close to 24 million in that age group by 
1975. The program costs Kentucky lit- 
tle because no special classes are held. 
and it could easily be copied by other 
Slates. 


PRESCHOOL 
Teaching Baby to Read 


If preschool training is great for rich 
kids in nursery school and for poor kids 
in the Government’s Head Start pro- 
gram, why shouldn't every parent get 
busy and give his child a head start at 
home? That reasoning, stimulated by 
parental pride and fear, has led to a 
barrage of books and packages that of- 
fer to help Mommy teach Baby how to 
read, add numbers and raise his IQ, 
even while he is sitting on the potty. 

Among the do-it-yourself books, two 
are getting the most play. 

How to Teach Your Baby to Read 
is an almost evangelical ode to early 
learning by Physical Therapist Glenn 
Doman, who has been teaching pre- 
school children with brain damage to 
read at Philadelphia's Institutes for the 
Achievement of Human Potential. He 
contends that almost every young child 
has a “built-in rage for learning” and 
that parents have “a sacred duty to open 
the floodgate of all basic knowledge to 
him.” Doman claims that a baby will 
take to the written word as easily as 
to the spoken language and can even 
learn to read before he learns to speak— 
if the written word is presented repeat- 
edly and in large letters. His book de- 
tails step-by-step teaching sessions, be- 
ginning at two years with several daily 
periods of less than five minutes each. 
Example: the parent touches the baby’s 
toes, pronounces the word “toes,” holds 
up a large sign with the word on it. Each 
session must be a “game” that both par- 
ticipants find “joyous,” and it must al- 
ways end before baby becomes bored. 
Since its publication in 1964, the book 
has sold 75,000 copies. 

Doman and Carl Delacato, a reme- 
dial-reading specialist at the Philadel- 
phia Institutes, have also produced a 
reading kit, which includes word cards, 
parents’ manual and child’s book. Par- 
ents have spent $400,000 on the kits— 
at $19.95 each—but a mother could do 
as well with just the $3.95 Doman book, 
plus a lettering pen and cardboard to 
fashion her own cards. 

Give Your Child a Superior Mind is 
sold with the promise that if carefully 
followed, it will help a child “read 150 
words a minute, add, subtract, multi- 
ply and divide, understand fractions and 
simple algebra, even handle abstract 
concepts and interpret them creative- 
ly"—all before he is five. It was writ- 
ten by Siegfried Engelmann, a research 
associate at the University of Illinois’ 
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Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children, and his wife Therese, a psy- 
chologist. They argue unconvincingly 
that such intellectual giants as Goethe, 
Leibnitz, Mill and Macaulay benefited 
less from genes than from early teach- 
ing, conclude that parents can train 
their children to become gifted. 

Unlike Doman, the Engelmanns say 
that a child has an “initial resistance” 
to learning, that “you must push him” 
and “make lessons a rigid part of his 
daily schedule.” They urge parents to 
teach a baby names of parts of the 
body before he is 18 months old, start 
on the alphabet in five-minute lessons 
at 30 months, gradually work up to 
daily 90-minute lessons. The book de- 
tails a sequence of teaching steps with 
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MOTHER & DAUGHTER WITH DOMAN KIT 
Question: Why? Answer: Status. 


specific instructions on how to get across 
such progressively more complex con- 


cepts as geometric shapes (by age 
three), counting backward (age four), 
fractions and inferences from state- 


ments (age five). 

Now the "Learn-A-Tron."" Many “in- 
structional kits” have also come out. 
Biggest one is First Adventures in Learn- 
ing, a $69.95 package consisting pri- 
marily of 16 thin books—each dealing 
with such basic concepts as sizes and 
shapes, time, numbers and color—and 


a rather flimsy Learn-A-Tron_ plastic 
testing device, Parents insert rolls of 
simple pictures and questions into the 


Learn-A-Tron, then read the questions 
and check the child’s answers. Example: 
one picture shows three geometric 
shapes, with the underline: “Which is 
the triangle?” The set, now used in 
some Head Start programs, will be sold 
door-to-door this fall along with Comp- 
ton’s Encyclopedia. Though overpriced, 
First Adventures can help parents ex- 
plain to the child, in terms that he can 
understand, some ideas that he should 
have by the time he starts school 

Less helpful are such aids as the 
Milton Bradley Co.'s Modern Mathe- 
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matics Kindergarten Kit, a motley of 
geometric shapes, animal cutouts and 
numbers in felt ($3). Kenworthy Edu- 
cational Service, Inc. has put out Pro- 
grammed Reading Aids, a series with 
ten flip cards of words ($2.50), percep- 
tion cards showing figures, domino pat- 
terns and numbers (SI), and such 65¢ 


workbooks as / Learn to Read and Pri- 


mary Count and Color, More informa- 


tive for parents is a record-booklet 
package, Teaching Jonny's Sister to 
Read ($4.95), in) which Cambridge 


Housewife Henny Wenkart instructs her 
44-year-old daughter in reading. 

Too Many Vitamins? Educators and 
child psychologists are generally skepti- 
cal about the home-teaching trend, par- 
ticularly the teaching of reading. They 
have little doubt that some parents can 
teach some three-year-olds and four- 
year-olds to read—but why should they? 
“No one has really given any sound 
reason for doing so,” says Psychologist 
William Kessen of Yale’s Child Study 
Center. Myra Woodruff, recently retired 
chief of New York State’s Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion, believes that the real motivation 
for many parents to teach their tots is 
that “it represents status.” 

Some critics fear that early instruc- 
tion, like an overdose of vitamins, can 
be harmful. Dr. Paul J. Kinsella, director 
of the Developmental Reading Clinic 
at Lake Forest, Ill., figures that a young 
child’s hearing and seeing are so dis- 
organized that parental pressure to read 
may only confuse him or cause emo- 
tional blocks that would permanently 
impair his reading. Dr. Evelyn Pitcher, 
chairman of child study at Tufts Uni- 
versity, recalls a four-year-old girl who 
could read, but “all other aspects of her 
development were neglected. She did 
not want to play, was not popular, and 
withdrew into vicarious experience.” 
Burton White of Harvard's School of 
Education calls the home-teaching trend 
“mass hysteria” and “part of the over- 
emphasis on cerebral development.” 

Good for the Ego. Early reading has 
its defenders. Dr. Abram Blau, head of 
child psychiatry at Manhattan's Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, contends that “teaching 
young children anything that enlarges 
their ego is good for them,” and “any 
activity that demonstrates a mother’s 
emotional interest in her child is very 
important for a three-year-old.” Many 
experts also applaud the games, art, 
musical records and picture books that 
help prepare a child for school but do 
not pressure him to read. 

The controversy will rage until edu- 
cators produce reliable studies of the 
long-range effects of parental preschool 
teaching. No one knows whether a grasp 
of algebra at five makes a boy a sharper 
mathematician at 25. Meanwhile, all 
the experts urge caution—and even Do- 
man and the Engelmanns concede that 
impatient parents, who tense up when 
Timmy says “saw” as he looks at the 
word was, ought to forget the whole 
thing. 
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Largest Federal 
Savings Associatio 


On passbook savings accounts, California 
Federal pays you 544% — highest pre- 
Vailing current annual rate. Earn 5.35% 
annually when 514% rate is maintained 
a year and compounded quarterly. Nor- 
mal withdrawal privileges. Also, special 
3-year bonus accounts of $5,000 or more 
earn 42% bonus yearly in addition to 
regular passbook rate. Dividends paid as 
declared quarterly at regular rate. Bonus 
paid in lump sum at end of 3 years. If 
you withdraw, balance below $5,000 
earns passbook rate. Write for details 
California Federal assets exceed $1.4 
billion. Established in 1925. Federally 
chartered and supervised. Accounts in- 
sured by permanent agency of the Federal 
Government. Special attention to mail 
accounts. Send check or money order with 
coupon below. We pay postage both ways 
and handle all details without cost. New 
funds received or postmarked by 10th, 
earn highest prevailing rate from Ist 
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Rancho Park, Reseda, West Covina 
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ZIEGFELD THEATER 


Faster, taller, bigger and better. 


MODERN LIVING 





THE CITY 
Changing the Skyline 


High above the traffic’s boom and 
deep below the granite surface, New 
York relentlessly carries on the task of 
renewing itself. To keep up with the 
pace, Manhattan alone will spend $1 
billion this year, and no city on earth 
can build faster, taller, bigger or better. 
Whole avenues are changing as out- 
moded structures come tumbling down 
and stores cheerfully bid their custom- 
ers goodbye with placards: “We'll be 
back next year, right here in the new 
building.” Never were the signs of 
change more evident than this summer. 

Trains still run underground into 
Pennsylvania Station, but the station 
itself has disappeared, while up above, 
the steel skeleton for a new $75 million 
Madison Square Garden (third struc- 
ture to bear the name), a 29-story 
hotel and office building is going up. 
On Madison Avenue, the 94th Street 
Armory, once home for the socialite 
Squadron A, is crumbling under the 
siege of wreckers to make way for an 
integrated junior high school; while at 
74th Street, Architect Marcel Breuer's 
new Whitney Museum, with its massive 
cantilevers and moat, is readying for its 
September debut. Across Central Park 
at’ Lincoln Center, the Metropolitan 
Opera is putting the finishing touches 
on its new building, opening next month, 

Inevitably, the wreckers are wrench- 
ing a few heartstrings. Frantic efforts 
to save the venerable, 83-year-old opera 
house ended in failure last week as the 
Old Met Opera House Corp., whose 
trustees included Soprano Licia Alba- 
nese and U.S. Senator Jacob Javits, ad- 
mitted “with a heavy heart” that it was 
unable to raise the $8 million to $12 
million needed to save the building. 
Commented the New York Times: “It 
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is live opera that opera lovers support, 
not dead houses.” 

At Avenue of the Americas and 54th 
Street, the Ziegfeld Theater, which 
opened in 1927, last week also re- 
ceived its death warrant. It will be torn 
down to make way for a new SO0-story 
structure, fifth new building to be built 
in three blocks along the avenue, making 
it a rival to Park Avenue for glossy 
new office buildings. 

Nor is all the big building in mid- 
town. Last week, after six months of 
hassling over tax terms, Mayor John 
Lindsay and the Port of New York 
Authority came to terms, gave the green 
light to the construction of the $525 
million World Trade Center in Lower 
Manhattan. Main feature of the Minoru 
Yamasaki-designed 16-acre complex: 
twin stainless-steel towers, each 110 
stories tall, or 100 ft. taller than the 
Empire State Building, which since 1931 
has retained the proud title “Tallest 
Building in the World.” 


CONSERVATION 
Keeping Tahoe Alive 


To the Indians, Lake Tahoe meant 
“Big Water.” a laconic understatement 
even for an Indian. Twenty-two miles 
long, twelve miles wide and one-third 
of a mile deep, Tahoe is the third larg- 
est alpine lake in the world (after the 
Peruvian-Bolivian Titicaca and Ore- 
gon’s Crater Lake). Poured out over 
California, it would submerge the entire 
state in 144 in. of water. Withal, Tahoe 
is a volcanic and glacial marvel, ringed 
for one-third of the year by snow-daz- 
zling mountain tops. To Mark ‘Twain, 
Tahoe was a “noble sheet of blue wa- 
ter.” In the past decade, it has faintly 
but frighteningly threatened to become 
a vast dead sea of green slime. 

That it has not done so is a wonder, 
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for among other conspicuous firsts, 
Americans are without equal as nature's 
vandals-by-indifference. At Lake Tahoe, 
the story is hearteningly the reverse. 
For nearly a decade, local, state and 
federal agencies have fought valiantly 
and, it now seems, successfully, to save 
Tahoe from the fate that has necessitat- 
ed a long-range antipollution cleanup 
program for Lake Erie. What has been 
achieved at Tahoe is the arresting of 
the life cycle of the lake so that its 
crystalline waters may retain the re- 
markable purity that still ranks them 
far above the federally required drink- 
ing standards of the U 

6,000,000 Visitors. A lake dies of 
eutrophication, or quite simply over- 
nourishment. With or without humans, 
accumulations of sewage draining its 
way through the earth feeds a lake with 
nitrate and phosphate nutrients, the 
baby food of algae and plankton, Gin- 
gerly tugging the shore line at first, 
these willowy green growths are the 
stuff that giant, billowing swamps are 
later made of. After a few centuries or 
a millennium, a meadow sits where a 
lake once sparkled. In his wanton, will- 
ful way, man can speed up this process 
to mere decades. 

The speedup that was overtaking Ta- 
hoe, and which imperils many another 
U.S. lake of natural beauty, is the 
population-cum-recreation explosion, In 
1956, Tahoe was a drowsy summer 
paradise of about 3,000 residents; by 
1965, it was a turbulent tourist mecca 
of gaudy gambling casinos, glaring neon 
bar strips, and other commercialized 
enticements playing to camping-room- 
only crowds. Now with just under 
6,000,000 visitors annually, even the 
foresight that led the South Tahoe 
Public Utilities District to build and 
thrice expand its sewage disposal plant 
from 1958 on has proved woefully in- 
adequate: the plant, with a top disposal 
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Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary plying the sparkling Atlantic 

(Pictured, the glorious new Lido Deck of the completely air-conditioned 
Queen Elizabeth, that makes a crossing more than ever a S-day 
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capacity of 2.5 million gallons of sew- 
age a day, Is being called upon to deal 
with some 4,000,000 gallons of waste 
this year 

Solomon's Wives. To cope with this 
sewage glut and salvage Tahoe from 
pollution required the harnessing of 
stubborn private interests, bickering 
bureaucrats, and jurisdictional 
alists. To indicate the prickly enormity 
of the problem, Tahoe is administered 
not only by the two states (California 
Nevada) whose border virtually 
bisects the lake, but also by five coun- 
ties and 64 governmental agencies, Last 
week, as if all of Solomon's wives had 
for once displayed the wisdom of Sol 
omon, these groups agreed on a simple 
solution that by 1970 will forever end 
the threat of pollution at Lake Tahoe 
\ mammoth disposal plant (6,000,000 
gallons’ capacity) will filter the waste to 
the acceptable standard for drinking 
water, and three export pipelines will be 
constructed to carry the 


faction- 


and 


“effluents.” as 
the processed waste is called, over the 
mountains and out of the Tahoe Basin 


completely. Pollution control will cost 
$40 million; but besides keeping Tahoe 
true blue, it will also provide much 
needed irrigation for Nevada's desert 
lands and create a new federal reser- 


voir in California’s Alpine County 

More significantly, the history of pol- 
lution control at Lake 
necessity for 


Tahoe shows the 
vigilance and per- 
Man against nature is an 
outmoded cry; the saving of Lake Tahoe 
sensibly need felt by the 
present generation of Americans—to 
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Ring in the good mild taste of 
Montclair menthol and Carlton. 
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MUSIC 





FESTIVALS 
Not Just Naked Girls 


“Tt is so mad, so utterly wild a scheme 
that we can't resist!” So saying, the 
management of the London Symphony 
canceled 20 recording sessions, five 
concerts, refused an invitation to the 
Athens Festival and, with the abandon 
of undergrads leaving for spring vaca- 
tion, bundled the orchestra off to that 
big sandbox in the sun, Daytona Beach, 
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LONDON SYMPHONY PLAYERS” AT DAYTONA 
Something besides sex, suds and sand. 


Fla. They are the attraction at the first 
Florida International Music Festival, by 
far the most culturally ambitious festi- 
val in the Southeast. 

Scheduled for a month-long stay, the 
London Symphony is the first European 
orchestra to settle in a U.S. city for 
such an extended engagement. When 
they arrived two weeks ago—96 musi- 
cians, 43 wives and 36 children—they 
were met by a caravan of 40 cars and 
treated to a wee-hour spin across Day- 
tona’s famed beach. In the days since, 
it has been one continuous round of 
sun and surf—and great music. 

Counterattack. The first of the or- 
chestra’s 16 concerts in Peabody Au- 
ditorium attracted a glittering audience 
in formal dress, with a scattering of 
flowered sports shirts, slacks and san- 
dals. Colin Davis, the brilliant 39-year- 
old British conductor, led off the all- 
British program with a rousing per- 
formance of Britten's Young Person's 
Guide to the Orchestra, a kind of teaser 
course for the uninitiated, moved on 
to headier stuff by Vaughan Williams, 
Frederick Delius and William Walton. 
The orchestra more than lived up to 
its reputation as one of the world’s 
finest ensembles. Bolstered by such first- 
rank performers as Composer-Conduc- 
violin; Peter Benson, 


Brian Gaulton, 2nd 


Ist violin 
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tor Aaron Copland, Cellist Janos Stark- 
er, Violinist Jaime Laredo and Pianist 
John Ogdon, the festival was off to an 
impressive start. 

Artistically speaking. that is. Attend- 
ance for the first half-dozen perform- 
ances in the 2.600-seat auditorium 
ranged from a high of 2,100 to a dis- 
appointing low of 800, owing partly to 
the stiff price of tickets (from $3.50 to 
$10). But no one was discouraged. The 
festival, financed with $170,000 raised 
by the community, was conceived as a 
“cultural counterattack” on the “sex, 
suds and sand reputation” of Daytona, 
and such things take time. Says Festival 
Director Tippen Davidson: “Something 
was needed to round out our tourist 
image—not just naked girls being 
bounced on a beach blanket.” 

Pralines & Pompano. The young or- 
chestra (average age: 33), when not 
involved in its programs or teaching 
80 students at the festival's music 
school, is having a jolly good bash. Fes- 
tival patrons have showered the musi- 
cians with champagne parties, shrimp 
boils at the yacht club, and enough 
pralines, hush puppies and fried pom- 
pano to fuel Her Majesty's navy. Last 
week, for those musicians who could 
tear themselves away from golf, water- 
skiing and deep-sea fishing, there was a 
lavish beach party with barbecued 
chicken. baked beans and 60 gallons of 
sangria, a bubbly mixture of wine, or- 
ange juice and club soda, which was 
ladled out of a plastic garbage can. 

If it survives, the London Symphony 
could become a permanent summer fix- 
ture in Daytona. Says General Secre- 
tary Ernest Fleischmann: “It’s ridicu- 
lous that we had to come to Daytona 
Beach to do this. It should have hap- 
pened in England long ago—to teach, 
play, to benefit the community, This is 
where we should be eleven months of 
the year.” 


A Gift of Privilege 


Into the dusty litthke town of Prades, 
on the slopes of the French Pyrenees, 
chugged two busloads of string players 
from Barcelona. Stopping at a small 
villa where Cellist Pablo Casals is stay- 
ing, the musicians unlimbered their fid- 
dles and serenaded the master with Mo- 
zart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. Then, 
one by one, they embraced Casals and 
boarded the buses for the return trip. 

It was the eve of the 16th annual 
Prades Festival, and the players, mem- 
bers of a music society that Casals 
founded in 1919, had made the long 
journey as a tribute to their country- 
man, who will celebrate his 90th birth- 
day on December 29. In honor of the 
anniversary, this year’s festival has one 
of the most stellar line-ups in its history. 
Violinists Alexander Schneider and Da- 
vid Oistrakh returned after several 
years’ absence; Pianists Rudolf Serkin, 
Wilhelm Kempff and Julius Katchen 
took leave from crowded schedules to 





perform. It was a sentimental journey 
tinged with apprehension. “When a mu- 
sician is almost 90,” explained Katchen. 
“one may legitimately worry about how 
he is going to play.” 

Smiling but Silent. On opening night, 
however, the wondering quickly turned 
to wonder. Seated at the foot of the altar 
in the Gothic Saint-Pierre Church, 
Schneider. Serkin and Casals played 
Beethoven's Trio in Ek-Flat Major with 
a passion that made no concession to 
age. Casals’ luminous tone filled the vast 
church like waves of sunlight, touching 
the life’s breath of the music. At con- 
cert's end, the audience of 1,000 rose 
from the hardwood pews smiling but 
silent—the only tribute allowed in the 
church. Later, when the old man 
walked out the vestry door into the 
balmy night, the waiting crowd broke 
into an ovation that echoed through the 
narrow streets. “Absolutely remark- 
able!” exclaimed Oistrakh. “Never in 
the history of stringed instruments has 
there been such a musician!” 

And so it went, as the cellist joined 
vigorously in seven of the festival's 
twelve concerts, The festival is, as Di- 
rector Casals describes it, a “reunion of 
hearts,” a musicians’ meeting devoid of 
commercialism and pervaded by an air 
of easy familiarity. During the day, 
concertgoers chatted with the perform- 
ers on the street, dropped in on re- 
hearsals to turn pages for the players 
and to delight in Russia’s Oistrakh and 
America’s Katchen arguing about a 
Schubert trio in German: “What dif- 
ference does it make, Julius, whether 
we play it at your tempo or mine? We 
are going to have to play it the way the 
master tells us.” As it worked out, the 
moderate tempo they agreed upon was 
much too slow for the cellist’s tastes, 
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CASALS AT PRADES FESTIVAL 
Wondering turned to wonder. 
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How to erase blights 


You can teach new skills to people 
whose jobs have vanished. Or help 
their children catch up with others 
who got a better start. You can re- 
store hope and pride and determi- 
nation in people who have lost 
them. You can begin to do all this 
with the right motion pictures. 

Motion pictures are helping now. 
Not only to treat society’s diseases 
but to show their causes. To get 
things done, pinpoint living things 
more vividly, speak with disturbing 
reality, impress people as life itself 
does it—try motion pictures. 

These are the kinds of things that 
make motion pictures so success- 
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ful in teaching, training, selling, and 
communicating. These are the kinds 
of jobs Kodak can help you do with 
motion pictures. 

Kodak has prepared a series of 
booklets on the making and show- 
ing of films in business, education, 
and religion, They contain the kinds 
of information you need for getting 
started in the use of films. They also 
contain bibliographies and refer- 
ences that point to more technical 
and sophisticated information. 

Please use the coupon to check 
the title of the booklet that inter- 
ests you and return the coupon to 
Kodak, 





Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division 8-119 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 14650 
Please send brochure that tells how to 
use audiovisuals effectively in my field, 
checked below: 

Education Business Religion 
(V1-6) (V1-7) (V1-8) 
|| Please send leaflet describing KODAK 
PAGEANT Sound Projector, Model AV- 

126-TR. (V1-9) 
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It’s not in the bright lights. Not on the networks. And it is 
found only on four continents. But when you do see 
it, remember where. 


It is the international symbol of service that identifies 
funeral directors dedicated to the highest standards of 
responsibility in funeral service. They are members of 
National Selected Morticians. Each is pledged to the 
exacting NSM Code of Good Practice. You will find them in 
more than 800 cities in this country and abroad. There is 
probably one in your area. 


The NSM symbol is an emblem of merit. It identifies 
firms worthy of your confidence. Members have earned the 
right to display it. 


Wherever you see it displayed, remember who displays 
it. It will mean much as your guide to individual 
consideration and personal assistance throughout the 
entire funeral experience. 


Consumer Information Bureau, Inc., a subsidiary of 


NATIONAL 
SELECTED 
MORTICIANS 


1616 Central Street * Evanston, Illinois 


and they had to press to keep up with 
his spirited attack. 

Dancing Hand. “I am the oldest living 
active musician,” Casals reflected last 
week, puffing on his crooked pipe. “I 
can't explain why; just say that it is a 
privilege that has been given to me.” 
During the festival a doctor friend 
checked the cellist, pronounced him 
sound but advised him to take it easy. 
Small chance. Casals, who today lives 
in Puerto Rico with his attractive 29- 
year-old) wife Martita, receives as 
many as 250 visitors a day, spends the 
rest of his time rehearsing and answer- 


| ing the hundreds of letters from well- 


wishers. And on the evenings when he 
is not performing, he sits listening in 
an armchair in the vestry, caressing his 
cello, his blue eyes gazing into space, 
his bald head nodding, his left hand 
dancing on the fingerboard in silent 
accompaniment to the music that he 
says sinks into him with “the pleasant 
heaviness of gold.” 


PREMIERES 
The Eclectic 


Three years ago, Poet W. H. Auden 
submitted a new libretto based on Eu- 
ripides’ The Bacchae to German Com- 
poser Hans Werner Henze. “I read it 
with great admiration,” Henze recalls, 
“but I had a feeling that I had to grow 
up to this work.” He was then 37, and 
just “making the important discovery of 
great 19th century musical forms.” So 
Henze brooded about the libretto, and 
continued meanwhile to write and con- 
duct, rediscovering other composers and 
staking out for himself a path “not fully 
traversed—the distance from Tristan to 
Mahler and Schoenberg.” In Austria 
last week, Henze finished his “growing- 
up.” His new opera, titled The Bas- 
sarids, was performed at the Salzburg 
Festival. 

The libretto, co-authored by Chester 
Kallman, sang with a good deal of noble 
language as it told the story of the 
death of King Pentheus of Thebes, who 
tried brutally to suppress the cult of 
Dionysus. What was more significant 
was Henze’s contribution. He scored the 
opera for a huge orchestra, mixing 
styles that rang of Rameau, Smetana, 
Wagner, Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Puc- 
cini, Offenbach—even Gilbert & Sulli- 
van. The music thundered with massive, 
clanging polyphony, and at times sang 
with great lyrical sonorities, marking 
it as his most ambitious work to date 

Henze would not describe the score 
as derivative, despite the familiar touch- 


| es. He is merely an eclectic, he suggests, 


paraphrasing Goethe: “An eclectic is 
one who, out of what surrounds him, 
out of what goes on about him, applies 
to himself that which conforms to his 
own nature.” Adds Henze: “If you wish, 
you can then call Bach, Mozart, Verdi, 
Mahler and Stravinsky eclectics, and | 
would most willingly believe I belonged 
in such company.” So would his fol- 
lowers at Salzburg. 
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We invest over $26000 to train 
each man and we hire only 
one man out of every 25 we Interview. 
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Where broad highways of motels and shopping 
centers now stretch from sea to shining sea, a 
wilderness once clothed this continent. Great 
herds roamed the plains and vast flocks winged 
across the land. Gone now are the guileless great 
auk, the heath hen, thestaunch American hickory. 
Going are the whooping crane, the great grizzly, 
the saguaro cactus, the bellowing alligators. In a 
few centuries, man has been chillingly effective 
in his destruction of many species. 

What was this continent like when only a mil- 
lion Indians roamed its vastness? To reveal this 

. and to show how science is helping to repair 
the mindless damage of the past . . . TiMe-Lirt 
Books commissioned Peter Farb, a well-known 
naturalist, to write THE LAND AND WILDLIFE OF 
NortTH AMERICA. It is your introductory volume 
in the Lire Nature Library. 

The Library is a volume-by-volume series on 
our natural world: all its kingdoms, all their in- 
habitants—from the sea’s scaled denizens to 
African insects and the possibility of life on other 
worlds. In THE LAND AND WILDLIFE OF NORTH 
AMERICA, eight chapters and eight picture essays 
take you from Cape Cod to California, from 
Mexico to the Canadian tundra in quest of ani- 
mal treasure. The 35,000 words of lore-filled text 
describe the by-gone virgin continent—towering 
forests and head-high grasslands: waterfowl and 
songbirds; lynx, moose and deer. And you visit 
the retreats of the animals as they are today— 
the coast’s dwindling herds of sea lions, the hot- 
house life of the remaining bison, the swamp 
world of crane and cypress, the forested sanctu- 
aries of whitetail deer and wild turkey. 


You “‘See"’ Like a Naturalist 
Accompanying the text are more than 200 pic- 
tures taken and drawn by photographers and 
artists “in the field.”” Many are in full color, in- 
cluding four two-page paintings portraying the 
great epochs of mammalian evolution, 

Ten day free examination. By filling out and 
mailing the coupon below, you will receive THE 
LAND AND WILDLIFE OF NorTH America for 10 
days’ free reading. Share it with your youngster 
so that he may judge its value as background for 
his natural science courses in school. After ten 
days either return the book without obligation 
or keep it and pay only $3.95 (plus postage). 
Other Lire Nature Library volumes such as: 
EVOLUTION, THE SEA, THE REPTILES, ECOLOGY 
will then be sent to you at two-month intervals 
—on the same 10-day free examination basis 
with return privilege. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Time and Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send me THE LAND AND WILDLIFE OF NORTH AMERICA 
for 10 days’ free reading. I understand that I may return the 
book within 10 days without charge. If I keep it, I will pay 
only $3.95 (plus postage). You may then confirm my reserva- 
tion to receive future Lire Nature Library volumes, sent a 
volume at a time at 2-month intervals, at the same price of 
$3.95. These volumes will also be sent on approval and I may 
return any volume within 10 days and may cancel my reser- 
vation at any time 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


Historical Fallout 

Q. Mr. Greenglass, addressing your- 
self to the Government's Exhibit 8, if 
you please, is that a cross section of the 
atomic bomb? 

A. Mts. 

Q. That you gave to Mr. Rosenberg? 

A. It is. 

As a result of Manhattan Project Ma- 
chinist David Greenglass’s secret testi- 
mony in 1951, Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg were executed for giving the 
Russians what the U.S. prosecutor de- 
scribed as a sketch of the 1945 Nagasaki 
“Fat Man” atomic bomb (see cut). For 
purportedly aiding the Rosenbergs. 
Morton Sobell got 30 years. But was the 
sketch substantially accurate? 

The odds favor a yes answer. But if it 
is no, Prisoner Sobell may conceivably 
succeed in his current bid for freedom. 
Indeed, two ex-Manhattan Project sci- 
enlists are prepared to back Sobell’s 
claim that the sketch was false, inaccu- 
rate and incomplete. Whatever the out- 
come, the case has already supplied a 


crucial bit of historical fallout. Last 
week a Manhattan federal court re- 
leased the long-impounded alleged 


sketch of the Nagasaki bomb—the first 
time it has ever been seen in public. 

To nuclear sophisticates, the sketch 
was actually old hat. Today, almost any 
bright high school physics student un- 
derstands the basic principles of the 
Nagasaki bomb. 
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“FAT MAN” SKETCH 
Basic yet secret. 
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In order for such a bomb to explode, 
the fissionable core material of plutoni- 
um (sketch point E) must be raised to 
a supercritical mass, the point where 
sufficient neutrons are released and 
react with the core material to sustain 
violent nuclear reactions. In the implo- 
sion bomb shown in the sketch, shaped 
charges of high explosives (B) are si- 
multaneously triggered by detonators 
(A), the force of the explosions being 
directed inward, rapidly compressing 
the plutonium around a beryllium neu- 
tron source (D). In less than a mil- 
lionth of a second, the supercritical 
mass explodes. 

This was basically the description that 
Greenglass gave in his impounded testi- 
mony. Whether or not such knowledge 
was vital to Russian development of the 
bomb remains speculative. In any case, 
the same general principles are used in 
modern tactical atomic weapons, even 
though engineering refinements have 
gone drastically beyond the crude “Fat 
Man” version of 21 years ago. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Quest for Camelot 
Camelot, a city of shadowy palaces 
And stately, rich in emblem and the 
work 
Of ancient kings who did their days 
in stone, 
—Tennyson 
If King Arthur ever existed, he was 
hardly the Lerner & Loewe hero who 
a» ruled so romantically over the 
“er ene fabled Camelot. He was more 
likely a quarrelsome and ruth- 
less local chieftain who badg- 
6 ered monks, stole their cat- 
tle, and led a hardy band of 
early English Christians in 
clobbering barbarian invaders 
at the battle of Mount Badon 
in A.D. 517. Still, avid Ar- 
thurians yearn to prove either 
version—and it now looks as 
though some hard archaeo- 
logical evidence is at hand in 
a hilly pasture at Cadbury 
Castle, 100 miles southwest 
of London. 

Minor Jackpots. On that 
site ten years ago, an ama- 
teur woman digger turned up 
pieces of pottery jars that ap- 
parently had once held oil or 
wine shipped from the East- 
ern Mediterranean about A.D. 
500. Since only a rich king or 
warlord could have imported 
such luxuries at the time, 

— Camelot cultists were quick 
‘ to speculate that Arthur's leg- 
endary headquarters were 
buried somewhere near by. 
Led by famed archaeologist 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Brit- 
ish scholars eventually mus- 
tered a “Camelot Research 





MYSTERIOUS “A” FROM ARTHURIAN TIMES 
Only the rich drank wine. 


Committee” to raise cash and recon- 
noiter the 18-acre site. 

Last spring, aerial photos were taken 
of the premises, which include half- 
buried pre-Roman ramparts dating back 
to the Iron Age. Then, in a three-week 
dig that has just ended, three big ex- 
ploratory holes were carved in the dry 
loam to a depth of about 7 ft. Out 
of them came “Arthurian matter” called 
“minor jackpots” by the diggers, one 
of whom headily claimed to have found 
a carved letter “A.” Presumably that 
meant something different in A.D. 500 
than it did in Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
time. 

Major Efforts. Along with more pot- 
tery, the jackpots include a 1-in.-long 
bronze pin for fastening garments, and 
a blackened iron knife blade some 5 
in, long. University of Wales archaeolo- 
gists conducting the dig found new ram- 
parts within the older pre-Roman walls. 
Farther up the hillside they also found 
postholes | ft. in diameter—unusually 
large for the time—that may indicate 
the site of Arthur's mead hall, plus 
grain-storage pits and burnt remains 
from another timber structure. 

According to their styles and miate- 
rials, the pin and the pottery go back to 
the late 5th or early 6th century A.D. 
The newly found ramparts and decayed 
posthole matter have yet to undergo 
close analysis, but experts guess that 
they also date from the Arthurian pe- 
riod. If further scrutiny proves those 
estimates correct, skeptics may be 
forced to harbor the notion that the hill 
site was quite possibly the site of Came- 
lot—a somewhat less opulent Camelot, 
of course, than Julie Andrews and Rich- 
ard Burton inhabited. Toward that end, 
Arthurians are now raising more cash 
for a full-scale dig next summer, What 
they really need to prove their case, 
is a tablet, plate or shield inscribed 
with Artorius, Dux Bellorum. 
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BASEBALL 
Whammy with a Weenie 


It was a typical enough week for the 
National League. The Los Angeles 
Dodgers started out in first place and 
wound up in third. The San Francisco 
Giants played king for a day when 
Gaylord Perry, who pitches the way 
Casey Stengel talks, baffled the New 
York Mets with his “slider” (meaning 
spitball) and won his [6th victory 
against only two losses. Next day they 
became mere pretenders again when 
Juan Marichal (record: 17-4) retired 
the first 17 Mets he faced, then inex- 
plicably blew a five-run lead. The Phil- 
adelphia Phillies won seven games in a 
row, and Philly fans traded FIRE MAN- 
AGER MAUCH signs for new ones that 
read WE LOVE MAUCH 

By week's end only 4} games sep- 
arated the top four pennant contenders, 
the league lead had changed hands 
twice, and it seemed only natural when 
it finally fell into the possession of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates—the zaniest team in 
baseball. 

Black Maxes. “We haven't got a sane 
guy on this ball club.” Pirate Catcher 
Jim Pagliaroni announced proudly— 
and it was not an insane thing to say. 
Pagliaroni’s off-duty attire includes a 
leather World War I aviator’s helmet 
and goggles. El Roy Face, the Pirates’ 
No. | relief pitcher, struts around in a 
buccaneer’s hat, complete with skull 
and crossbones. Starting Pitcher Steve 
Blass sometimes forgets he has a glove; 
last week he fielded two hot grounders 
barehanded and broke a bone. Out- 
fielder Willie Stargell has trouble or- 
dering in restaurants, because he speaks 
a language all his own: “Gospel bird” 
is fried chicken, and “jungle plum” is 
watermelon. All four Pirates are char- 


KEN REGAN 


BLASS & PAGLIARONI 


ter members of an “in” group that calls 
itself the Black Maxes, awards clichés— 
that’s right, clichés—to deserving team- 
mates, Blass, for example, is the team 
leader in “can‘t-do-it-every-days” with 
21: he has started 22 games, finished 
only one. First Baseman Donn Clen- 
denon, who has struck out 97 times, is 
way ahead in “get-'em-next-times.” 

The wackiest pirate of them all isn't 
even a ballplayer. Bob Prince, 49, the 
team's radio-TV announcer, is a skinny 
character who is famous for his loud 
sport coat and once leaped from a 
third-floor window into a swimming 
pool to win a bet. Two weeks ago, 
when the Pirates changed planes in Dal- 
las, Prince refused to let a stewardess 
take his tape recorder, explaining: “It's 
as sensitive as a bomb.” He had barely 
settled into his seat before FBI agents 
arrived. 

Announcer Prince is also something 
of a mad scientist. Together with Pirate 
Trainer Danny Whelan, he is co- 
inventor of Pittsburgh's secret weapon: 
the Green Weenie. Practically every- 
body who patronizes ballpark conces- 
sion stands has seen green hot dogs, 
but the Pirates’ are plastic imitations 
supposedly endowed with magic pow- 
ers that put the whammy on opposing 
players. The players point them from 
the dugout; fans wave them from the 
stands. Sometimes they even work. 
When the Pirates played the Giants two 
weeks ago, Prince pointed a Weenie at 
Juan Marichal. Marichal won the game, 
2-1, but next day he caught the third 
finger of his pitching hand in a car 
door and missed two scheduled turns on 
the mound. In Pittsburgh, the Pirates 
were trailing the Philadelphia Phillies 
3-1 in the seventh inning when Prince's 
fellow announcer Don Hoak begged 
Bob to use the Weenie. “Not yet,” said 
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PIRATE PRINCE AT WORK 


Take that, you unsuspecting squares. 
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Prince. In the eighth inning, with Pitts- 
burgh still behind by two runs, Prince 
finally waved the Weenie. The Pirates 
scored four runs and won the game 
5-3. “Remember,” said Prince to Hoak. 
Never waste the power of the Green 
Weenie.” 

When it comes to wasting power, 
the Pirates are a prime example of 
conspicuous consumption. Their team 
batting average is .281—18 points high- 
er than any other club in the majors, 
and their regular line-up includes three 
batters with averages over .320. The 
only reason it isn’t four is that Manny 
Mota (.357) or Matty Alou (344) 
can't both play centerfield at the same 
time. So far this season, the Pirates 
have scored an average of almost five 
runs per game—a good thing, consid- 
ering that Pittsburgh’s starting pitchers 
have managed to finish only 27 out of 
109 games. When Bob Veale went nine 
innings to beat the Los Angeles Dodgers 
3-1 last week, the whole bull-pen staff 
lined up to anoint him with beer as he 
entered the clubhouse. 


PRIZEFIGHTING 
Feats of Clay 


“Somewhere,” mused Heavyweight 
Champion Cassius Clay, 24, “there is a 
ten-year-old boy who is going to whip 
me.” Meanwhile, Cassius is bumming 
around. Last week’s punching bag was 
Brian London, a 32-year-old Blackpud- 
lian whose face should be on posters 
warning, FASTEN YOUR SEATBELT. Cas- 
sius’ motives for fighting London were 
1) a pressing need for money (he must 
post a $50,000 alimony bond before 
Aug. 27 or go to jail), and 2) a fine 
regard for his personal safety. London 
already had been knocked out by Henry 
Cooper and Floyd Patterson—both of 
whom Clay had demolished. At 6 ft. 
3 in., Cassius was a full three inches 
taller than London, and he had an ad- 
vantage of seven inches in reach. 

Clay amused himself by reddening 
London's nose with light jabs in the 
first round. In the second, he buckled 
the challenger’s knees with a stiff right. 
In the third, he unleashed a blinding 
flurry of punches climaxed with a right 
cross that sent Brian beddie-by. Next 
stop on Champion Clay’s world tour: 
Frankfurt, Germany, where he will 
fight European Champion Kar! Milden- 
berger on Sept. 10. Then it’s off to the 
Near East, “where I hope to fight all the 
best boxers of each country.” 


PRO FOOTBALL 
When the Men Met the Boys 


In seven years as coach of the Green 
Bay Packers, Vince Lombardi, 53, has 
won 105 games and lost only 31. He has 
forgotten most of the 105. But, ah, those 
31. “I have a long memory for them,” 
Lombardi admitted last week, as his 
Packers, champions of the National 
Football League, prepared to take on 
the College All-Stars at Chicago’s Sol- 
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PACKERS TACKLING GARRETT 
Now, now, rich rookie. 


dier Field. Three years before, another 
All-Star squad had upset the mighty 
Packers 20-17, and that was one defeat 
Vince ached to avenge. “All we need,” 
he growled, “are some strangers to hit.” 

Not all of the All-Stars were stran- 
gers, of course. Donny (“Do Every- 
thing”) Anderson, a triple-threat half- 
back from Texas Tech, had signed a 
$600,000 contract with Green Bay, and 
Illinois Fullback Jim Grabowski was a 
$300,000 Packer bonus baby, If any- 
thing, that only made it harder on them: 
the Packers were in no mood to play 
favorites—particularly with rich rookies 
who soon would be trying to take their 
jobs away. 

The All-Stars won the toss of the coin 
and elected to receive. That was a mis- 
take. On the very first play from scrim- 
mage, Alabama Quarterback Steve 
Sloan fumbled the ball, Lionel Aldridge 
recovered for Green Bay, and Packer 
Quarterback Bart Starr flipped an LI- 
yd. touchdown pass to End Boyd Dow- 
ler. After that, the only question was 
how big the score would be. Fullback 
Jim Taylor scored two TDs for the 
Packers, Starr threw for still another, 
and alert Green Bay defenders picked 
off two passes. 

The All-Stars obviously still had a lot 
to learn. “Do Everything” Anderson 
managed to gain exactly 4 yds. before 
240-Ib. Packer Linebacker Ray Nit- 
schke borrowed his right foot for a brief 
demonstration of isometrics and sent 
him limping to the sideline. Grabowski 
was held to 11 yds. in four carries, and 
Southern California’s Mike Garrett, the 
1965 Heisman Trophy winner, broke 
loose for a total of 19 yds. On the side- 
line, All-Star Coach John Sauer was 
sull screaming, “Come on, defense!” as 
the clock ran out on a score of 38-0— 
the worst trouncing an All-Star team 
had taken since the Philadelphia Eagles 
won by the identical score in 1949. 
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“T was to remind you 
to put Turf Builder 
on the lawn.” 


“Z—z-z”" 


“You said an early 
fall feeding was 
worth all the rest 
put together.” 


“Z—Z—-z—z" 


SCOTTS 
the grass people 





What exhilarating summer 
activity did the 18th century 
English enjoy on the ice? 


Some called it one of the most refreshing ideas 
the English have ever had. Mr. Gordon just 
called it his gin. Glorious, gleaming Gordon’s. 
Smooth as ice. Dry assnow. Such an exhilarating 
pastime. Which is why the English have been 
devoted to it for 197 years. It’s still best-seller 
there. And here. In fact, throughout the thirsty 
world. Let Gordon’s exhilarate you during 
summer’s dog days. See for yourself why the 
English can brave the noonday sun. 
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STONE’S NUCLEAR CENTER IN PAKISTAN 
Best of both worlds. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Mogul Modern 


If ever a building marked a turning 
point for its designer, it was Edward 
Durell Stone’s U.S. embassy in New 
Delhi. With its gold-leaf columns, lacy 
grills and inner water courtyard, it won 
him architectural accolades round the 
world. “I have been a marked man 
ever since.” muses Architect Stone, 64, 
by no means unhappily. At home, the 
New Delhi embassy triggered commis- 
sions that include the just-started John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts in Washington and the soon-to- 
rise 50-story, marble-sheathed General 
Motors Tower in Manhattan. 

What pleases Stone most is that the 
Delhi embassy’s fame seems to have 
lingered longest in the Middle East and 
Pakistan, where it has since won him a 
dozen commissions. “They want some- 
thing they can identify with, not just a 
crate,” says Stone. “The problem is to 
be inspired by their style and do a com- 
pletely modern building.” 

Minaret Exhaust. A prime example 
of what pleases is the $15 million Nu- 
clear Research Center in West Pakistan, 
the first phase of which has just been 
completed in the sleepy village of Nilor, 
17 miles north of the present capital, 
Rawalpindi, and close to Islamabad, the 
projected new capital for all Pakistan. 
Says an official of the Pakistan Insti- 
tute of Science and Technology: “We 
asked him to create a design that would 
reflect our Islamic architecture with- 
in the structural limitations posed by 
the reactor.” 

What Stone produced might well 
make an old Mogul emperor rub his 
eyes in astonishment, Against the back- 
ground of the blue Murree hills, Stone 
set the swimming-pool reactor beneath 
a mosque-like dome embellished with 
gold mosaic designs, juxtaposed it with 
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a minaret-like exhaust tower. Enclosing 
the reactor complex is a great quad- 
rangle housing laboratories and offices. 
In its final phase, the great quadrangle 
surrounding the reactor will measure 
800 ft. by 600 ft. become the nucleus 
for what Stone likes to think of as “the 
M.L.T. of Pakistan.” 

Grace & Delight. So pleased was the 
Pakistani government with the new re- 
actor that last week it gave Stone the 
staggering commission to design its new 
capital at Islamabad. Working with a 
budget approaching $100 million, Stone 
will design five government structures, 
including the presidential residence, in 
the new capital's 50-block central core. 

While Stone has only begun to put 
pencil to paper. he intends that the 
project will combine the grace and de- 
lights of Mogul architecture with all the 
benefits of modern technology. Says 
Stone: “It is the dream of every archi- 
tect to do a project of this scope. It 
hasn't happened more than half a dozen 
times in history.” 


COLLECTIONS 


Laying in the Vintage 

Under the direction of former Yale 
Ornithologist Dillon Ripley, 52, Wash- 
ington’s fusty Smithsonian Institution 
has been spreading its wings of late. Its 
most staggering nest egg, donated last 
May, is Joseph Hirshhorn’s $25 million 
collection of painting and sculpture, 
which is destined for its own building 
on the Capitol mall but will be admin- 
istered by the Smithsonian. Last week 
the Smithsonian received a second bo- 
nanza: 102 paintings assembled for S. 
C. Johnson & Son, Inc., four years ago. 
Under the title “Art: USA,” they trav- 
eled 70,000 miles through 14 countries 
on three continents to become the most 
widely viewed American exhibition in 
history. 

Destination of the Johnson Collec- 
tion, currently at the Fort Worth Art 
Center, is Washington’s National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts. What the Smith- 
sonian will get is a panoramic survey 
of U.S. painting, restricted in time but 
encompassing the then current art 
scene. In retrospect, the moment it 
caught was one of transition between 
abstract expressionism and the pop-op 
movement, but the collection has 
enough prime works by established art- 
ists to prove that for American art, al- 
most any year in recent decades has 
been a vintage year. 


PAINTING 


Roundup Time 

“Get my remains out from under this 
twelve feet of cold concrete if you have 
to quarry me out.” So, reasoned his 
grandson, would William F. Cody have 
reacted to his final resting place on 
Lookout Mountain outside Denver. 
Cody, Wyo., diehards have never suc- 
ceeded in rustling the U.S. cavalry 
scout’s body out from under all that 
concrete thoughtfully poured by Colo- 


rado officials,* but this summer they 
have managed to bring the feud to 
something like a draw with an authen- 
tic re-creation of the Old West featuring 
“Buffalo Bill's” own collection of West- 
ern painting. Not to be outdone, the 
Denver Art Museum has mounted its 
own vivid exhibition of frontier days. 
Together. the two shows offer the Amer- 
ican tourist more rootin’-tootin’ cow- 
hands, Texas longhorns, wild ponies, war 
paint and buckskin than a month of 
Saturday nights (see color). 

Cowboy King. To Western lovers 
whose text is the TV screen and the 
local movie house, the news that Buf- 
falo Bill collected art may sound down- 
right subversive. In fact, it was darned 
shrewd. Many of the paintings featured 
old Bill himself, adding luster to his 
legend. But as a chief scout for the 
U.S. cavalry and later King of the 
Cowboys in his own Wild West show, 
he had a genuine interest in preserving 
an image of the West that he had known, 

One artist much favored by Buffalo 
Bill was New Yorker Charles Schrey- 
vogel. who reached manhood in the 
1880s only to find that the West had al- 
ready been won. Undaunted, he set out 
to become the chronicler of the cavalry- 
man in action, and Cody obligingly let 
him use the cowboys and Indians in his 
Wild West show as models. The results 
may have been at times secondhand— 
and his dust-raising dramas clearly an- 
ticipate the modern Western—but such 
paintings as The Summit Springs Res- 
cue, glorifying Cody’s role in a much 
disputed battle, so impressed another 
Wild West fancier, Theodore Roosevelt, 
that he gave Schreyvogel a presidential 
permit to visit any Army post or Indian 
reservation in the U.S. 

Knights of the Forest. Older painters 
did it the hard way. Some, like Frederic 
Remington, rode with the cavalry; oth- 
ers, like Charles Russell, rode the range 
as cowboys. Each immortalized the 
West he knew. Albert Bierstadt  por- 
trayed the Rockies; George Caleb Bing- 
ham the riverboatmen he first knew as a 
boy on the Missouri. To William Jacob 
Hays, the buffalo was already a hulking 
ghost in the dawn of a new day. while 
James Walker captured another vanish- 
ing species, the Spanish vaquero. 

Of all the artists who went west, none 
returned with so important and thor- 
ough a document as George Catlin. The 
first artist to make the hazardous trip 
all the way up the Missouri River, Cat- 
lin lived among the Indians for eight 
years, brought back 510 paintings of 
the doomed “knights of the forest.” His 
aim, he said, was to so record “their 
looks and their modes” that they “might 
live again upon canvas, and stand forth 
for centuries yet to come, the living 
monuments of a noble race.” And so 
they do, ironically, in the Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center at Cody, Wyo. 


* Who claimed his body when Cody died 
while visiting Denver in 1917, although Bill 
made his home at Cody, Wyo., the town he 
had founded, and stipulated in his will that he 
be buried on nearby Cedar Mountain. 
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HOW THE WEST WAS DONE 
BY BRUSH AND PALETTE 





With turbulent theatrics, Charles 
Schreyvogel evokes (above) “The 
Summit Springs Rescue” of two 


white women in 1869, with “Buffalo 





Bill” Cody leading troopers against 
Cheyenne Indians Walker's 
1877 Roping a_ Bear” 
shows vaqueros with bolero jackets 
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4 meticulous student of Indian life, George Catlin re- 
corded this scene of Cheyennes, whom he called “lords 
of the forest,” setting out on a woodlands hunt in 1832. 





Staple of the plains were the placid buffaloes, slain 
nearly to extinction, here shown in William Jacob 
Hays's oil (ca. 1862) grazing in the early morning haze 


CINEMA 





Grave Fun 


The Wrong Box. In a proper English 
drawing room at the turn of the centu- 
ry, two pulsating Victorian lovers come 
face to face, and old-style title cards 
flash a legend upon the screen: Alone 
with Her at Last—in a Room Full of 
Eggs. The eggs are part of a collection 
belonging to the young lady's cousin. 
The lovers are Michael Caine, a nin- 
compoop medical student bursting with 
latent virility, and Nanette Newman, 
a delectable Victorian miss sustained 


largely by fantasies about the 300 help- 
less girls molested each year in London. 
He. confronted by the fleshly reality of 
The Girl He Worships from Afar, is 
moved to confess: “I have often had a 
burning desire to nod.” She, overcome 


RICHARDSON IN “WRONG BOX” 
Life by lot. 


by a rippling tendon in his forearm, is 
propelled into a swoony slow-motion 
ballet of plainly requitable passion, 

Though their playing has exquisite 
style, Caine and Newman merely pro- 
vide teatime treats in this slice of Vic- 
torian gingerbread adapted from the 
classic story by Robert Louis Stevenson 
and his stepson, Lloyd Osbourne. Direc- 
tor Bryan Forbes (King Rat) reveals 
an unexpected gift for utter nonsense, 
using every period cliché and corny 
camera trick that might imaginably be 
fermented into vintage black comedy. 
Some of the gags crumble on impact, 
others are stretched out like taffy, but 
there is enough fun left over to leave 
most moviegoers happily wallowing in 
greed, sex, homicide, body snatching 
and other nefarious diversions, 

The plot demands nothing of audi- 
ences except that they remember the 
definition of a tontine, a sort of lethal 
lottery: the families of 20 English 
youngsters each invest £1,000 in a fund, 
and some 80 or 90 years later, the last 
survivor takes all. Two brothers, played 
with tireless bravura by John Mills and 
Ralph Richardson, are the champions of 
longevity, and their efforts to outlive 
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each other lead to a hilarious family re- 
union in which Mills tries to do away 
with his sibling by poison, stabbing, 
strangling and flying crockery. 

Co-Scenarists Larry Gelbart and Burt 
Shevelove (who wrote the 1962 Broad- 
way musical A Funny Thing Happened 
on the Way to the Forum) dress hip 
gags in a graceful English manner, and 
their wayward humor brightens train 
wrecks, horse-and-buggy chase scenes 
and a hearse-to-hearse search for miss- 
ing bodies. Among the grimly gay da- 
guerrotypes at hand are Peter Cook 
and Dudley Moore as a pair of craven 
city cousins. Peter Sellers, as a sawbones 
who specializes in questionable cases, 
looks like a depraved caricature of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, while Wilfrid Lawson 
all but steals the show as a loyal family 
retainer so pickled in alcohol that— 
whatever the charge—he is ready to 
swear the butler did it. The vogue for 
sick screen comedy has obviously fallen 
into capable hands. Softened by the 
ruddy glow of the gaslight era, Wrong 
Box makes graveside humor a gas. 





Sunken Treasures 

Assault on a Queen, written with a 
waterproof pen by Rod Serling, de- 
scribes how a daredevil gang headed by 
Frank Sinatra, Tony Franciosa and Vir- 
na Lisi salvages a sunken German 
U-boat and uses it to stage a high-seas 
holdup of the Queen Mary. Despite the 
acknowledged cooperation of Cunard 
lines and the U.S. Coast Guard, most 
of the action appears to take place in a 
studio tank, When they are not scraping 
off barnacles or scrapping about sex, the 
actors group themselves in front of sea- 
blue projections and admit quite open- 
ly that their plan is insane, although 
piracy, in Scenarist Serling’s language, 
“fills a need.” Sinatra speaks of love in 
such lines as “She's so deep in my gut, 
we breathe together’—and indeed, all 
the dialogue seems to come floating by 
in bottles from a flotilla of terrible old 
movies that have shipped out, sailed 
over the horizon and vanished. But is 
such a voyage fit for a Queen? 


Avuncular Tyke 

The Uncle. Boys will be boys wher- 
ever they grow, so it must have seemed 
quite feasible to coax a_ thin-skinned 
British movie from Margaret Abrams’ 
young-in-heart novel about a seven-year- 
old Texan named Gus, Transported to 
an English setting and played with lu- 
minous sensitivity by young Robert Dun- 
can, who has the face of a Dickensian 
waif, Gus hotly resents the presence of 
Tom, a nephew his own age. He cannot 
understand why his Mum and Dad are 
Tom’s grandparents, why his own father 
is sluggish and old while Tom’s is the 
roughhousing playmate who married 
Sister. But then, why do birds fly, why 
are babies born at all, and why does the 
dour old shopkeeper Mr. Ream, Gus’s 
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Arvin Solid State Stereo 
Amplifier/Phonograph and 
4-Speaker System 


Arvin brings you the magic of living 
stereo sound in a distinguished phono- 
graph of beautiful Walnut Veneer with 
matching speakers in Genuine Walnut 
Veneer baffled speaker enclosures. Un- 
der the crystal-clear Plexiglas cover is 
the famous Garrard 4-speed record 
changer with diamond needle and rubber 
matted 11” turntable. Separate stereo 
balance, bass, treble and volume con- 
trols let you create the sigh of violins and 
feel the throb of drums 

Arvin Model 66P98A (Amplifier Unit), Genuine Walnut Veneer 


Sugg. rete! $149.95 


Matching Speakers} 


Arvin Model 66P98S [1y 
Gen Sugg. retail $69.95 


Walnut Veneer 


Arvin Value begins with 
Quality in Home Entertainment 





Arvin Solid State Stereo Arvin Solid State 9° Port- 








Tape Recorder able TV with Rechargeable 
Walnut W Battery Pack genese 0 
B6L48A, S cde type). Model 66K18- 
Model 86148S, Avwlary 1K, Wood Finish 
Speaker Console Sugg. rete! $959.95 
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stay with 
New York City’s 
#1 Host 


S Po ew's 


hotels 


You've made the best choice in 
town. LOEW'S HOTELS offer you 
6,011 splendid hotel rooms, 6 
prime midtown locations, infor- 
mal motor inns, soaring sky- 
scraper hotels, East Side and 
West Side. Loew's Horets are fun, 
too (supper club, discotheque, 
delightful restaurants, swimming 
pools, sauna). And Loew's HOTELS 
have brought innovation to hotel 
life (extra ‘phone in bath, bar-re- 
frigerators, 24-hour room service, 
in-hotel garage). It costs no more 
to enjoy the best in New York. 


AMERICANA OF NEW YORK 
Seventh Avenue, 52nd-53rd Streets 
LT 1-1000 
SUMMIT OF NEW YORK 


East 51st at Lexington * PL 2-7000 
CHILDREN FREE IN SAME ROOM WITH PARENTS 


LOEW'S MIDTOWN MOTOR INN 


Eighth Avenue, 48th-49th Streets 
LT 1-7000 © FREE PARKING 


CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN 


Seventh Avenue, 51st-52nd Streets 
LT 1-3300 * FREE PARKING 


THE DRAKE 
Park Avenue at 56th Street 
HA 1-0900 * HOME OF SHEPHEARD’S 


THE WARWICK 
Avenue of Americas & 54th Street + Cl 7-2700 


...in Miami Beach, it’s the 
AMERICANA ofr BAL HARBOUR 
...in Puerto Rico, it’s the 
AMERICANA oF SAN JUAN 


and NOW... 
in Chicago, Loew's newest 
HOTELS AMBASSADOR 
SU 7-7200 © HOME OF THE FAMED PUMP ROOM 


LOEW'S HOTELS * PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRES. 
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best friend, have to get sick and die? 

Director Desmond Davis (The Girl 
with Green Eyes), a former movie cam- 
eraman, relates The Uncle as a poetic 
photographic essay, and the mysteries 
of life, death, birth, love and childhood 
never seem terribly urgent to him. Won- 
dering young eyes peer through a win- 
dowpane glazed with rain, The boy 
heads home with a budgie in a cage, the 
sympathetic camera charting every hop, 
skip and jump through reflections in 
puddles along the way. The movie too 
often patronizes Gus, at times filming 
in squat position to suggest the size and 
shape of experience from a lad’s point 
of view. Unfortunately, getting down 
on one’s knees is apt to reveal more 
about creaky adult sentimentality than 
about the quick pains of childhood. Di- 
rector Davis disowns the version of the 
movie now showing in the U.S. as a 
poorly edited rehash of his original 
work, but evidence remains that Gus’s 
avuncular tale, though picture-pretty, 
was always a bit of a muddle. 





TRINTIGNANT & AIMEE IN “MAN & WOMAN” 
Love by halves. 


Banal but Beautiful 


A Man and a Woman is a pictorially 
stunning, emotionally stumbling film 
about a woman mesmerized by the 
memory of her late husband, a jaunty 
movie stunt man who was killed while 
dancing through a battlefield set where 
a prop man’s shell misfired. One Sunday 


at the Deauville school where their 
young children board, the widow 
(Anouk Aimée) meets a handsome 


widower (Jean-Louis Trintignant), a 
racing driver whose wife impulsively 
committed suicide, thinking that he had 
been killed in a crash at Le Mans. 
Widow and widower fall in love, in 
a way, although flashback memories of 
the dead stunt man keep popping up 
when Anouk and Jean-Louis go to bed 
for the first time. Will she forget her 
old love for the sake of the new? Trying 
to answer the question, Director Claude 
Lelouch, 28, composes some stylish 
scenes and tosses in enough cinematic 
tricks borrowed from older New Wave 
directors—abrupt switches from black- 
and-white to color, for example—to 
have won this year’s Cannes Festival 
Grand Prix. But his does-she-or-doesn’t- 
she story, banal to begin with, sounds 
like nothing so much as an existentialist 
“Dear Abby” column in which senti- 
ment has melted into sentimentality. 
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Wake up. 

WAKE UP! 

You wanted to know what a 
Uniroyal was, didn’t you? 

Now, stay awake. 

We're going to tell you again. 

Uniroyal is the new international 
trademark of the U.S. Rubber Com- 
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wand that's 
what a 


UniRoyal is. 


pany—under which we make and 
sell hundreds of rubber and non- 
tubber products in 150 different 
countries, Such as: 

Royalex® tougher-than-steel plastic, 
made here and in the United King- 
dom; Naugahyde* vinyl fabric, made 
here and in Italy; the Rain Tire" made 





here and in Australia, Keds*® canvas 
footwear, made here and in Vene- 
zuela, and Alanap* the smart weed 
killer, made here 

and in Canada 

Any mia nie NIROYA 
YOU SLEEPING 

AGAIN? U.S.RUBBER 

















MEDICINE 





GENETICS 


Ashkenazic Inheritance 

The typical victim reveals the dis- 
order on the very first day of his life. 
This baby stares at the world with a 
fixed, forlorn expression; he is devoid 
of reflexes; he cannot coordinate suck- 
ing and swallowing. Later he may seem 
to cry—but without tears. He will never 
revel in the joys of candy; he cannot 
taste the difference between sweet and 
sour, When he burns himself, he may 
not even feel the pain. He is a victim 
of dysautonomia—an inherited mal- 
function of the nervous system. 

At a geneticists’ meeting in Bar Har- 
bor, Me., this week, Johns Hopkins 


DYSAUTONOMIA 


CARRIER PARENTS 
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Carrier orrier Disorder 


CHILDREN 
TIME Diagram by &, M. Chapin, Jr, 





University’s Dr. Victor McKusick will 
report that his research team has now 
traced 150 U.S. families with a total of 
probably 250 dysautonomic children. 
All but two families are of Ashkenazic 
(North European Jewish) extraction, 
from which more than 98% of Ameri- 
can Jews are descended. In those two 
families, the mother does not know of 
any Jewish ancestors. In Israel, the 
forebears of 30 such children were all 
Ashkenazim rather than Sephardim 
(Mediterranean Jews). How did dysau- 
tonomia become an Ashkenazic malady? 

Billion to One. In roughly 1000 A.D., 
speculates Geneticist McKusick, a 
Rhineland Jew was hit in the gonads by 
either a cosmic ray or a ray from radio- 
active rock such as granite. By a billion- 
to-one chance, the ray damaged one 
of the genes that govern biochemical 
development in the embryo’s nervous 
system, leaving a defect that impairs 
many automatic functions and sensory 
perception. While the victim's fertility 
was unimpaired, reasons MckKusick, 
half of his many descendants carried 
the defective gene with them during a 
13th century Jewish migration to East- 
ern Europe, the area that became the 
Pale of Settlement by a series of Czarist 
ukases beginning in 1791. 

The defective gene was only one of 
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tens of thousands in each sex cell 
(sperm or ovum); it was recessive, 
meaning that whenever it was paired 
with a normal gene, its maleficent ac- 
tion was blocked. Even so, it spread so 
far and wide that it eventually appeared 
among Ashkenazic families that did not 
know they were related. Then a hus- 
band and wife, each bearing the gene, 
began to have dysautonomic children. 
On the average, one-fourth of the off- 
spring of such marriages will have two 
normal genes (see diagram), two will 
be healthy but carry one abnormal gene, 
while the fourth will have defective 
genes—as well as the disease. 

Tasteless Tipoff. Dysautonomia was 
not recognized as a separate disease 
entity until 1949, when Dr. Conrad M. 
Riley described several New York City 
victims and it was hard to distinguish 
from other inherited defects. Then, at 
New York University Medical Center, 
Dr. Joseph Dancis and Dr, Alfred 
Smith found that dysautonomia had 
one unique feature: its victims lacked 
taste buds in the front and, in most 
cases, in the back of the tongue as well. 
This defect in taste buds signals defects 
in other parts of the nervous system. 

About one-fourth of all dysautono- 
mic children die by age ten, Dr. Me- 
Kusick reports. After that the death 
rate mounts steadily; the oldest patient 
on record is 36. The usual cause of 
death is the very problem that the in- 
fant encounters at first feeding: inhala- 
tion of food into the lungs, causing 
pneumonia, often coupled with heart 
failure. So far, the best palliative treat- 
ment for dysautonomia consists of us- 
ing tranquilizers to help control the 
intense vomiting that characterizes the 
disorder. There is no cure. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Winter Resort for Viruses 

The notion that mosquitoes — bite 
snakes made most scientists laugh. But 
not the University of Utah’s imaginative 
Microbiologist Louis P. Gebhardt Jr. 
By following up a hunch, Gebhardt has 
just climaxed an eight-year effort to 
trace the life cycle of a virus that causes 
one form of deadly brain inflammation 
commonly known as sleeping sickness, 

Western equine encephalitis (or 
“WEE™) was so named when it appeared 
that its chief victims were horses. But 
among 297 cases of human viral en- 
cephalitis in 1965, the U.S. Communi- 
cable Disease Center attributed no few- 
er than 172 to WEE, with four deaths. 
The outbreak reached epidemic propor- 
tions in Colorado, Kansas, Montana, 
North Dakota, Texas and Wyoming. 

Drowsy Victim. Dr. Gebhardt knew 
that in the summertime, usually begin- 
ning in July, at least one species of mos- 
quito carries the WEE virus from infected 
animal to man or from infected man to 
man. He also knew that some birds, no- 


tably swallows, harbor the virus. But in 
the Rockies and on the high plains the 
carrier mosquitoes die off as winter be- 
gins and insect-eating birds fly south. 
Where did the virus spend the winter? 

Dr. Gebhardt had good reason to 
suspect snakes. The Culex tarsalis mos- 
quito, principal carrier of the WEE vi- 
rus, hatches out in swamps. Early in the 
spring, when birds are still scarce, the 
female mosquito lights on the nearest 
creature for the blood meal she needs 
before she can lay her eggs. Dr. Geb- 
hardt figured that the victim might be 
a snake just emerging drowsily from 
hibernation. Starting in 1961, he hiked 
miles through swamps and caught plenty 
of garter, gopher and blue racer snakes, 
but found virus in only one. 

When he decided to test the snakes’ 
blood immediately after capture, Geb- 
hardt got startling results: 37 out of 84 
of the relatively small, nonvenomous 
and supposedly harmless snakes har- 
bored the virus, but only in the early 
spring and, inexplicably, in the fall. 
Blood samples taken in the summer have 
proved negative. In late spring and sum- 
mer, the mosquitoes feed largely on 
birds, especially helpless nestlings. 

Timely Spraying. By now, researchers 
working along the same lines have found 
WEE virus in other cold-blooded animals 
—such as lizards and frogs. These find- 
ings do not mean that reptiles or birds 
that carry the virus for a while should 
be exterminated, Dr. Gebhardt empha- 
sizes. What they do show is that mos- 
quito-control spraying should be timed 
to hit the swamps in spring, when Culex 
tarsalis is hatching, so that bloodthirsty 
females of the species get no chance 
to dine on creatures in which the virus 
hibernates. 

As for evidence that mosquitoes real- 
ly bite snakes, Dr. Gebhardt has tested 
the idea in his laboratory, where skeptics 
have now seen a dozen or more mos- 
quitoes perched on the head of a single 
snake, eating heartily. Unlike horses or 
humans, the snakes apparently suffer no 
discomfort and develop no encephalitis. 
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First blood of spring. 
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Paris is a place for memories 


and Air France helps make them wonderful. 


Paris is a magic place where lovely moments seem 
to abound. Put enough of these pleasant experi- 
ences together and chances are you'll have some- 
thing fine, worth remembering. 

Our contribution to your next trip to Paris is to 
take you there properly prepared for the host of 
rich experiences that lie in store. Authentic French 
cuisine, gracious service, and our new “Festival in 
the Sky" inflight entertainment help make your 
trip pleasant. But it's the warmth of Air France hos- 
pitality that will make it memorable. 

So come home with us to Paris. We fly more 
miles...to more destinations...than any other air- 
line. Se 2e your Tre ive el 4 Age ant orc call us. 


AIR FRAN LIES FRO AEX 
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RLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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Suppose you get sick or hurt and can’t work. 


Will your company group plan cover 
the full cost of your hospital room? 


Will it feed your family and pay the rent? 


You need cold, hard cash. 
Cash to help pay the hospital bills 
and keep your family going. 


Allstate “Sick Pay” 
is tax-free cash 
you can live on. 


Cash you can spend any way you want to. 
And your “Sick Pay”’ Plan policy is guaran- 
teed renewable to age 65. 

Talk to an Allstate Agent at an 





Allstate “Sick Pay’’ is tax-free cash that comes 
in regularly as clockwork while you're sick 
or hurt and can’t work... even up to age 65. 


This plan pays cash whether you're 
in or out of the hospital. — - Allstate office—or at Sears, or he’ll 


Pays cash in addition to any medical ) be glad to come to your home. Allstate 
or hospital expense insurance you have. — Insurance Company, Skokie, IIl. 


You’re in good hands with Allstate 


Founded by Sears 
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DAN COWLING-——PUBLISHERS NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


=| APPEASEMENT 
OF LABOR 


“| THINK I'D BETTER CALL IT A NIGHT” 
Nothing to do except complain. 


THE ECONOMY 
Gone Guideposts 


First the Administration of John F. 
Kennedy, and then the Administration 
of Lyndon Johnson, tied up to “guide- 
posts.” Under these, the U.S. Govern- 
ment tried to fight inflation by urging 
both labor, in its wage demands, and 
industry, in its pricing, to hold to an- 
nual increases of no more than 3.2%. 
Kennedy used them as a talking point; 
Johnson attempted to turn them into 
gospel. Last week, the guideposts were 
shredded and, ironically, the tearing 
blow had been delivered by none other 
than L.B.J. 

In his abortive effort to settle the air- 
line strike, the President had persuaded 
carriers to accept a package settlement 
amounting to a 4.3% increase in ma- 
Chinists’ wages and other benefits. It 
actually made little difference that the 
machinists, defying their own union lead- 
ership, later voted down even that hefty 
hike. The fact was that Johnson himself 
had ignored the guideposts—withal his 
rationale about airline “productivity”— 
and now the doors were wide open to 
above-the-line moves by both labor and 
management in all industries. That point 
was soon proved when the steel industry 
last week imposed major price increases, 
and the Johnson Administration could 
not in conscience do anything except 
complain. 

Food for Confusion. There were oth- 
er even more immediate straws of infla- 
tion in the wind. Food prices are up all 
around the country. Last week Agricul- 
ture Secretary Orville Freeman traveled 
to New York for a well-publicized look 
at the high price of food in the nation’s 
biggest metropolitan area (an Agricul- 
ture Department spokesman, trying to 
stress the significance of Freeman's vis- 
it, rather ineptly announced that the 
Secretary was so concerned that he had 
already been “watching the situation for 
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the last two days”). Leaving New York, 
Freeman said only that he had asked 
the Federal Trade Commission to “in- 
vestigate” food prices _ throughout 
the U.S. 

More inflationary effects may be ex- 
pected to set in soon. Electrical workers 
(who have been watching the airline 
negotiations with considerable interest) 
will soon start contract bargaining with 
General Electric and Westinghouse. 
Last week their union leaders noted 
that Westinghouse President Donald C. 
Burnham recently got his salary raised 
from $198,000 to $223,000 a year. 
That figured out at about 12.6% —and 
the electricians would like to get as 
much for themselves. After them the 
militant Communications Workers of 
America will negotiate with telephone 
companies and beginning in January 
with the Long Lines department of 
A. T. & T. Also, starting early next year, 
unions representing some 2.1 million 
men, including teamsters and auto- 
workers, are scheduled to go to the bar- 
gaining table, and it is unlikely that they 
will have ears for government pleas. 

The present and the prospect left U.S. 
investors in a state of some confusion, 
Last week the Dow-Jones industrial ay- 
erage plunged by 14.81 points to a two- 
year low of 832.57. When the steel 
industry started announcing its price 
increases, the market turned up, actu- 
ally ending the week at five points high- 
er than it started. 

"Far from Ideal." The official obitu- 
ary to the guidepost policy was written 
at week's end by Gardner Ackley, chair- 
man of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. In a speech prepared 
for summer commencement exercises 
at the University of Michigan, Ackley 
said: “The policy we have relied on— 
our wage and price guideposts—is surely 
far from ideal, and has recently sut- 
fered some stunning defeats. But what 
is more disappointing than the specific 
defeats is the absence of much appar- 
ent recognition on the side of either 
labor or management that this problem 
must be solved if we are to maintain 
full employment and the full measure 
of wage and profit incomes that only a 
full-employment economy can provide.” 

What that seemed to suggest was that 
the Johnson Administration’s only re- 
maining anti-inflation policy may be to 
criticize what everyone else is doing. 


AIRLINES 


Hot-Potato Game 

Since the airline strike began last 
month, it has developed into a logistical 
nuisance and an economic drag. Last 
week it also became a political hot po- 
tato. By turning down the agreement 
worked out for them by their own na- 
tional leadership under President John- 
son’s scrutinous eye, 35,400 members 


of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists put the U.S. Government in an 
uncomfortable position. As has happened 
in the past with striking railroaders, the 
contract defeat left the Government no 
choice except to act. But in an election 
year, when politicians of all stripes are 
exceedingly sensitive about the labor 
vote, nobody in Washington wanted to 
be the one to say “obey.” 

The Congress, it turned out, would 
be more than pleased to give Lyndon 
Johnson special permission to order the 
machinists back to work. But Lyndon 
did not share that enthusiasm. He want- 
ed Congress to take the political re- 
sponsibility for a back-to-work order, 
Compromise after compromise was 
tried, to the point that Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield once glanced 
down at his paper-littered desk and con- 
fessed that there were so many com- 
promises in the works, he just didn’t 
know which was the current order of 
business. 

Slicing It Up. Finally, the Senate 
passed (54-33) a resolution that sliced 
up the hot potato into small French 
fried—sized pieces. Under the Senate 
motion, Congress would order the ma- 
chinists to return to their jobs with 
the struck airlines (TWA, United, East- 
ern, National and Northwest) for a 
30-day period, During that time, Pres- 
ident Johnson would be given authority 
to appoint a special mediation board 
to work out the dispute; the order 
creating the board would also extend 
the back-to-work period another 60 
days. If the board was unsuccessful 
in settling the dispute, the President 
could still keep the union on the job 





“AND | KNOW | SPEAK FOR 
ALL CONCERNED WHEN | SAY... .” 
Into small, French fried pieces. 
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MACHINISTS OF NEW YORK LOCAL 1056 AFTER REJECTING SETTLEMENT 


Better off than the captain who drives a taxi. 


for 90 more days while other 
were tried. With the union members 
thus ordered to stay at work for 180 
days in all, the President, if no progress 
had been made after 150 days, would 
be requested to send Congress his own 
recommendations for a settlement, 

The artful dodging of Washington's 
politicians was lithe comfort to 31,000 
airline employees who are not on strike, 
bul nevertheless are getting neither reg- 
ular pay nor strike benefits. Many of 
them looked for temporary work on the 
ground: TWA Captain Ford S. Blaney— 
who ordinarily earns $30,000 a year fly- 
ing a jet—took an $18-a-day job pilot- 
ing a gas-eating Chicago taxicab. Nor 
was there much comfort for some 16,- 
O00 passengers of TWA who in most 
cases were abroad on vacation and 
found themselves stranded in Europe, 
unable to get home to the U.S. TWA 
helped out by offering them interest- 
free loans and by asking its overseas 
employees to open their homes to 
strandees. U.S. consulates certified that 
the travelers were strikebound in case 
bosses doubted them. Airlines and travel 
worked out intricate, substitute 
passages that sometimes involved taking 
a bus from one country to another in 
order to pick up a U.S.-bound flight 

Rising Gloom. With 60% of the na- 
tion’s commercial air transport ground- 
ed, problems of all kinds continued to 
grow. In California, servicemen return- 
ing trom Viet Nam on combat 


steps 


agents 


leave 


found themselves stranded for up to 72 
hours at Travis Air Force Base. As 
many as 100 at a time curled up to 


sleep on sofas or in makeshift barracks 
while they waited tor hitchhikes aboard 
military planes passing through the base. 
Mail deliveries that normally move by 
air were slowed; shipments of every- 
thing from electronic equipment to ex- 
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otic flowers were delayed for lack of 
air cargo space. Businessmen hitched 
rides on One another's corporate air- 
craft. demand for car rentals soared, 
and so did telephone bills, as executives 
settled for conference calls instead of 
face-to-face confrontations, Air taxis 
and charter services in some cases were 
doing triple their normal business, 

The U.S.-based airlines that were sull 
flying—notably American and Pan Am 
—were having their own troubles. 
Though they have done all they can to 
pick up strike-caused traffic, they are 
embarrassed by the fact that many po- 
tential passengers call their ticket of- 
fices. get busy signals, and assuming 
that the situation is hopeless, give up. 
American, which has had some flights 
depart with unfilled seats, ran ads last 
week trying to smooth over the situa- 
tion, “Come out to the American termi- 
nal at the airport,” the ads urged. “Il 
the flight you want is all booked up, 
there’s a pretty good chance we'll get 
you on a later fight. We'll help you 
in every way we Assured Pan 
Am in similar ads: “Pan Am continues 
in full operation.” 

Moving into its filth week, the air- 
line strike, with Senate action complet- 
ed, became the unhappy concern of a 
House whose every member is up for 
re-election this fall. Opening hearings 
on the Senate measure last week, 
Chairman Harley O. Staggers of the 
Commerce Committee protested that 
the proposed resolution “would set back 
the cause of collective bargaining 50 to 
100 years.” Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz agreed with Staggers that legis- 
lation weakens collective bargaining. 
“But.” he said, without alluding to the 
Administration's sorry performance, 
“this time collective bargaining has fall- 


can.” 





en on its face so far.” 


STEEL 
Why Not? 

This time the steel industry’s tim- 
ing was flawless. President Johnson had 
just announced his endorsement of a 
wage increase for the airline machin- 
ists, So why shouldn't U.S. corporations, 
which have long felt inhibited by the 
guideposts, increase the prices on their 
products? 

First into the field was Chicago-based 
Inland Steel, the nation’s seventh-rank- 
ing producer, whose Chairman Joseph 
Block. 63, was a Kennedy Adminis- 
tration hero for his 1962 part in up- 
holding the guideposts principle. That 
was when President Kennedy went on 
television to denounce American steel- 
men—most particularly U.S. Steel's 
Roger Blough—as a band of economic 
bandits for having raised prices in vio- 
lation of the guideposts. At that time 
Block refused to go along with the 
industry in proclaiming a price rise 
A price hike was “untimely,” accord- 
ing to Block, and Inland would keep 
prices where they were. Under presi- 
dential pressure and a clear market 
threat by Inland, the rest of the in- 
dustry followed suit. Ever since, Block 
and Inland have beer, in the words 
of a colleague, like “the bastards at 
the family reunion” wherever steel peo- 
ple get together. 

Overworked and Fallacious. Block 
has long since wearied of the fact that 
the guideposts hampered both manage- 
ment and labor, and appeared to apply 
more to some industries than to others 
“The thing that gripes me,” he said 
last week, “is the overworked and fal- 
lacious idea that steel is the key. Steel 
and a few other so-called basic in- 
dustries are expected to adhere rigidly 
to the prevailing prices while thou- 
sands of others, many concerned with 
such essential elements of the cost of 
living as food, clothing and shelter, go 











INLAND’S BLOCK 
At the head of the flock. 
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their merry way and raise prices at will.” 
It was not surprising, therefore, that 
after the President's airline attempt. 
Block announced that Inland was up- 
ping its prices by $2 to $3 a ton on about 
a third of its basic products. 

One of the Administration’s biggest 
complaints was the fact that no one 
had previously informed the White 
House about the pricing plans. And 
so, shortly before midnight, off went 
White House telegrams to steel mag- 
nates who had not yet decided what 
to do. This resulted in a certain amount 
of confusion, One Pennsylvania-based 
steel company chief executive was away 
from home as late as 1:15 a.m. When 
the phone rang, his teen-aged daughter 
answered, was startled to hear a West- 
ern Union operator inform her, she 
thought, that she was being invited 
to Washington to discuss the matter 
of possible price increases in the steel 
industry. 

Considerable Concern. Despite the 
post-midnight telegrams, other — steel 
companies raised prices. First were 
Armco and Jones & Laughlin. The Ad- 
ministration reacted with what seemed 
little more than a throwing up of 
hands, in view of the President's previ- 
ously activist role. White House Press 
Secretary Bill Moyers told reporters 
that the President looked upon the price 
increases with “considerable concern.” 
But, said Moyers, speaking of the steel 
companies in a manner that caused 
some brow-raising flashbacks, “no one 
can force them to do something they 
don’t want to do.” Moreover, explained 
Moyers, the President himself felt “that 
one of the prices you pay with the 
kind of free society we have is from 
time to time a decision by business 
and labor that is not in accordance 
with the national interest as the Gov- 
ernment sees it.” 

A little while later, Gardner Ack- 
ley denounced the steel industry not 
so much for its proposed price in- 
creases as for its failure to seek extra- 
legal permission from the White House 
beforehand. “In my view,” said Ack- 
ley, “the action of these companies can 
only be characterized as irresponsible. 
They were unwilling even to hear the 
Government state the public interest 
in this matter.” Concluded he: “This 
is not an hour in which this business 
leadership of America can take pride.” 

Even as Ackley was talking, other 
steel companies were going along with 
Inland. That same day, giant U.S. Steel, 
which has been stung before by the 
guideposts, almost nonchalantly — said 
that it was upping prices. It, too, had 
not consulted ahead of time with the 
White House. 

By last week’s end almost every ma- 
jor steel firm in the U.S. had raised 
prices. The only one that had previously 
informed the White House was Bethle- 
hem. In answer, it got short thanks 
from presidential advisers, who argued 
against the move but didn’t seem to 
have any remaining guidepost argu- 
ments to offer. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Charges of Reckless Driving 

Under the highballing presidency of 
Leslie G. Taylor, Denver-based DC In- 
ternational, one of the biggest trucking 
firms in the U.S.. has expanded rapidly, 
since 1963 has bought a major Euro- 
pean road hauler and three in the U.S.., 
and at the same time has consistently 
reported profit increases. So why is 
Taylor, who is DC’s largest single stock- 
holder (200,000 shares worth $3,400,- 
000), now out of a job? Answer: his 
board of directors decided that Taylor 
was doing too much too fast—and was 
not consulting them enough. 

In a confrontation with Taylor on 
July 21, when he was just back from a 
trip to Hong Kong to look into the 
possibility of an Asian subsidiary, the 
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DC‘S EX-PRESIDENT TAYLOR 
Too much too fast. 


board’s eight other members argued 
his policies point by point, then unani- 
mously voted him out of office. In his 
place, they appointed a temporary tri- 
umvirate: William Alexander, president 
of the Denver Tramway Corp.; Eu- 
gene Adams, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Denver; and Martin 
Schmidt, transportation consultant and 
professor at the University of Colorado, 
Said Adams: “There has been a grow- 
ing division of opinion within the board 
over the advisability of some of the 
recent acquisitions.” 

To make the repudiation of Taylor 
clearer, the board also decided on an 
“adjustment” whereby the company 
provided $1,689,698 in ready cash from 
current profits to pay its way out of 
three Taylor ventures in one stroke. 
Thus, instead of reporting record prof- 
its of $1,473,607 for the first halt of 
1966, which is what the books showed 
before the adjustment, the company re- 
ported a loss of $216,091. The biggest 
item was to provide a reserve for Tay- 
lor’s entire investment of $1,142,902 
in acquiring 85% of Holland's West- 





Friesland Eurotransport, Inc. West- 
Friesland is losing money—as Taylor 
predicted it would for at least five 


years. The other adjustments involved 
the bankrupt Yale Express System, 
which was being managed by DC, and 
West Coast Fast Freight, which is now 
under DC management. 

Inside his huge home in Denver's 


Cherry Hills Country Club district, 
London-born Leslie Taylor, 50, said 
nothing. 


AUTOS 
Out with the Old Year, 
On with the New 


Of the U.S.’s 1966-model autos, only 
the Mustang is still on the production 
line—and Ford would just love to keep 
that hot little item going forever. As for 
the rest, 1967s are now being phased 
in, and Detroit is breathing a huge, col- 
lective sigh of relief. 

With all the Nadering about auto 
safety and the effects of tight money, 
overall sales and profits fell off during 
1966 as compared with the same seven- 
month period last year. General Mo- 
tors was the big loser, partly because 
it handled the safety squabble badly 
and partly because, with more models 
than anyone else, it had merely face- 
lifted, instead of restyling. Its Janu- 
ary-July unit sales dropped from 2,829,- 
527 to 2,610,696. This more than offset 
slight gains by Chrysler (up from 818,- 
977 to 837,391, thanks mostly to its 
“intermediate™-sized Belvedere and Cor- 
onet) and by Ford (up from 1,438,247 
to 1,439,620, almost entirely because 
of the Mustang). Profits were down: 
G.M. reported its second-quarter figure 
fell 14.6% to $546 million. 

All this was quite relative. The 1966 
model-year did not live up to hopes, but 
it Was a poor year only in the sense that 
it did not break the alltime records set 
in 1965. It will still stand as the second- 
best model-year in history. 

As the 1967 models were starting to 
pour off the production line for Septem- 
ber delivery, automakers hoped for in- 
creased sales, if only because they figure 
that a lot of buyers have held off in ex- 
pectation of new safety features. De- 
troit does not look for another profit 
downturn, mostly because, with or with- 
out Lyndon Johnson's approval, it in- 
tends to increase prices. 


EARNINGS 


Color It Green 

Of all the second quarter reports 
turned in by U.S. corporations, Zenith 
Radio Corp.'s is one of the most eye- 
popping. Earnings were up by an astro- 
nomic 85%, to $7,497,000, over the 
same period last year; sales rose by 60% 
to $146,816,000. Most of the rise was 
due to exploding demand for the com- 
pany’s color television sets: in fact, sales 
of Zenith’s color TV receivers alone sur- 
passed the corporation's total consoli- 
dated sales for the second quarter of 
only two years ago. 
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Class Portrait... 


Real class. 

An ex-paratrooper, a Navy fighter pilot, a former mission- 
ary—and at least one father. They're all in the picture. 
Also a one-time bank manager, engineer, ranger, profes- 
sor, and pension fund consultant. They've got MA’s and 
BA's in everything from business to biology. 


They are the 64 men we picked from some 900 applicants 
to attend Class 93 of the Merrill Lynch Training School 
for Account Executives. 

We're proud of that school and the men it turns out. Each 
one of them represents a $10,000 investment on our part, 
but we consider the money well spent for the job they do 
in helping our customers invest their savings prudently 
over the years. 

Since 1945, a total of 3,323 men have gone through that 
school, taken one of the toughest courses we know about 
in the securities business, and graduated to take their 
places in our 162 offices around the world 
Executives along the 


We've lost some of our Account 
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way, of course. Some have retired or moved into other 
fields, but even after 21 years, 85% of all graduates still in 
the securities business are with us today: 


* 136 of them are office managers or departmental 


executives at headquarters 


* 214 are stockholders of the firm. 


* 48 are vice-presidents, 
So we have few qualms about the future of Class 93. 
Very shortly they'll finish what might be considered the 
equivalent of a year of graduate work in finance. After 
that, it's the New York Stock Exchange examination 
which, based on the record, they should hit for just about 
the highest average we know about. Finally they'll go to 
work as Merrill Lynch Account Executives. 
Thoroughly schooled in our basic policy that “the custom- 
er's interest must come first.” 
Thoroughly trained to provide the kind of service that 
can make that policy meaningful to any investor 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





EDQ KONIG 


BLACK STAR 





BUNDESBANK’S BLESSING 
Smaller cake. 


WEST GERMANY 


Too Short, Too Dear & Too Few 
Walter Hesselbach, president of a 
bank controlled by West German trade 
unions, said it rather circuitously: “We 
cannot get around acknowledging the 


fact that a capital market no longer 
exists in Germany.” Baron Gotthard 
von Falkenhausen, president of the 


Federal Association of German Private 
Banking, put the problem more bluntly 
“We do not have a capital market 
any more.” 

What such statements 
was the fact that West Germany, for 
sO many postwar years considered to 
be the economic miracle of Europe, is 


added up to 





EDO KONIG—BLACK STAR 


DEUTSCHE BANK’S ABS 
Bigger pieces. 
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now suffering a critical money shortage. 
Items: 

> Siemens, the huge electrical firm that 
stands second only to Volkswagenwerk 
as Germany's biggest corporation, re- 
cently had to postpone new projects 
because it could raise only $12.5 mil- 
lion of a needed $50 million 

> Farbenfabriken Bayer, Germany's 
biggest chemical company. had to agree 
to pay almost 10% interest for ten 
years in order to borrow $12.5 million 

> Builder Artur Pfaff had to call off 
West Berlin’s most ambitious postwar 
private construction project—a $12 
million complex of from four- to 18- 
story glass-faced buildings containing 
apartments, offices and shops—because 
he could not get money in terms that 
even approached financial reasonability. 
Pfaff even went so far as to advertise 
in the Financial Times of London: 
“Wanted: DM 100 million to DM 200 
million by reputable building firm 
First-class security and on a trust basis 


through a major bank.” All to no 
avail 

The collapse of West Germany's 
money market is in part due to eco- 
nomic success. The war-torn country 


was, of course, rebuilt with the help of 
foreign—mostly U.S.—capital, and by 
1964 it had, through investment from 
abroad, built up a large balance-ol- 
payments surplus. This had an infla- 
tionary potential, which Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard moved to block by im- 
posing a 25% capital-gains tax on 
bonds held by foreigners. At the same 
time, and also as an anti-inflation ac- 
tion, the Bundesbank’s President Karl 
Blessing initiated a tight-money policy: 
the discount rate has since been hiked 
several times, most recently from 4% 
to 5% in May. 

All this has had the effect of scaring 
away foreign investment and drying up 
the domestic money supply. Adding to 
the crisis is the fact that about three- 
quarters of the available capital market 
is consumed by government spending 
—meaning Erhard’s Bonn regime, the 
eleven states, and municipalities. This 
situation led the Deutsche Bank's Her- 
mann J. Abs, one of Germany's most 
respected economists, to observe: “The 
cake of funds has become smaller, and 
the public sector is demanding a bigger 
piece of the smaller cake.” The result, 
according to Abs, is that “the interna- 
tional competitiveness and stability of 
our economy is threatened by too short, 
too expensive and too few long-term 
financing possibilities.” 

Erhard has been pushing tor a gov- 
ernment-stability program that might 
give the Bundesbank cause to ease some 
credit restrictions. But at week's end 
he had to interrupt his Bavarian vaca- 
tion and return to Bonn, where he re- 
iterated his plea that the states restrict 
spending, hinted that even tighter mon- 


ey is the only way to preserve the deli- 
cate balance between inflation and re- 
cession. “Where freedom was abused,” 
he told the Bundesrat, “there remains 
no choice but to restrict freedom.” 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Cold Steel 


Western Europe's steel industry ts 
sick, With a few exceptions, European 
steel plants are too old, too small and 
too far from seaports to compete in the 
world market. All this requires drastic 
action, which is now being taken in 
several countries. 

Three Kinds of Effort. West Germany 
has seen three big steel mergers since 
1964. Moreover. 31 steel companies 
have asked the European Coal and Steel 
Community for permission to form 
themselves into four competing cartels 
that would provide joint marketing serv- 
ices, coordinate investment and give 
specialized roles to different factories. 
The Community is expected to approve 
reluctantly in a few months with some 
firm conditions, one being that the car- 
tels last for a limited time. 

In France, Finance and Economics 
Minister Michel Debré has announced 
a “milestone” agreement that “avoids 
both a laissez-faire, or in- 
difference, and a system of state con- 
trol.” The government will lend the steel 
industry $544 million, doled out at a 
rate of about $120 million annually, at 
low interest, to modernize and regroup 
The four biggest French steelmakers 
recently formed two new combines. 

Britain’s steel industry faces national- 
ization for the second time. The bill 
now in Parliament, which would buy 
out the 14 major private steel firms for 
§1.358 billion, is designed as much to 
demonstrate that the Labor Party still 
has some socialist beliefs as to modern- 
ize the industry. That nationalization 
will reform British steel is doubtful, but 
private industry has done little in the 13 
years since steel was denationalized, and 
few would disagree with the Observer 
that “British steel is a mess.” Now, even 
in the British domestic market, imported 
pig iron, at $53.20 a ton, undersells the 
local stuff, at $72.80 a ton 

Outlook: Poor. The most promising 
steel industries in Europe are new ones 
in Holland and Italy, which, being big. 
modern and set up near seaports, can 
undersell the old inland German mills, 
imprisoned atop their own uneconomic 
mines. With four new coastal plants 
opened by Italy's government-owned 
Finsider, Italian production increased 
26% from 1964 to 1965, and is up 
another 8.3% this year. The Dutch firm 
of Hoogovens, partly situated at Euro- 
poort, where 80,000-ton ore ships can 
come calling, is expanding output from 
2.800.000 to 4,000,000 tons annually 

For all the improvements, according 


system of 
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Leonardo advanced science in 


nearly every known field of his day. 


What if he'd been able 


If Leonardo wanted to engage in a 
scientific dialogue, there weren't 
many men he could turn to. 

Today, by contrast, he would find 
ninety per cent of all the scientists 
known to history alive and working. 

For this is an unparalleled time of 
scientific challenge. 

Much of this challenge is met by 
an entirely new kind of industry—the 
science / aerospace industry. 

Within North American Aviation 
alone, there are more than 16,000 
engineers and scientists dedicated to 
exploring every frontier of science. 

These people, and thousands of 
others like them in companies across 
the nation, represent an unprece- 
dented scientific/management talent 
—a true natural resource. A resource 
that can solve a wide range of human 
problems. 

The efforts of advanced-thinking 
organizations like North American 
Aviation —plus their unexcelled abil- 
ity to translate ideas into reality—are 
already shaping a better America. 
Here are some ways North American 

is putting science to work: 

TRANSPORTATION—a study to help 
the state of California solve its trans- 
portation problems for the next 50 
years has been developed using com- 
puter technology and the systems 
analysis approach. 

FOOD—an experimental pilot plant 
indicates that some 50 tons of usable 
algae, which can be used to feed 
chickens, can be grown annually per 
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And he worked alone. 


to work with 16,000 scientists and engineers? 


surface acre of water. And the photo- 
synthesis process involved would help 
purify millions of gallons of water for 
agricultural and industrial reuse. 
WATER—developing an advanced 
dual-purpose nuclear reactor to pro- 
duce fresh water from the sea, as 
well as economical electric power. 
MEDICAL LABORATORY—designing a 
portable Field Medical Laboratory 
that will have 200 major items of 
advanced medical equipment and 
could be used anywhere in the world. 
ELECTRIC POWER —pionecring the 
technology for an advanced fast 
breeder nuclear reactor that could 
produce more fuel than it consumes 
and provide economical electricity. 
PROPULSION— producing the rocket 
engines that launch many of Amer- 
ica’s major space vehicles, and devel- 
oping more advanced propulsion 
systems for future use. 

HEALTH & MEDICINE—developed a 
miniaturized heart monitor; tiny 
microphone for asthma research; 
brainwave-monitoring equipment 
requiring no needles or hair-shaving. 
LIFE SCIENCES—oOne of America’s 
largest life sciences groups pursues 
projects ranging from experiments 
for NASA’s Biosatellite Program 
to surgical monitoring devices and 
artificial heart and kidney work. 
WASTE MANAGEMENT — Studies of 
problems of sanitation, water supply, 
and air purification for space travel 
promise to yield valuable information 
to help solve similar problems in 
major metropolitan areas. 





FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE — one of the 
few corporate laboratories in Amer- 
ica devoted entirely to fundamental 
science provides a stimulus that can 
lead to the new products, processes, 
and industries of tomorrow. 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY — advanced 
manufacturing techniques are fur- 
nishing American industry with a 
wealth of new knowledge in many 
fields, including metallurgy, welding, 
and materials processing. 

OCEAN SYSTEMS —developing a two- 
man submersible workboat with 
manipulators for undersea mining, 
drilling, and rescue work; designing 
other deep submergence systems 
for work and research. 

ELECTRONICS — set standards of relia- 
bility for the electronics industry with 
microelectronics systems far more 
reliable, lighter, and smaller than 
previous systems. 

AVIATION—built more than 10,000 jet 
aircraft, and a vital contributor to 
America’s future leadership in high- 
speed, high-altitude military and 
commercial flight. 
DEFENSE—contributing to the defense 
of the Free World by producing 
advanced electronics systems, super- 
sonic aircraft, missile propulsion sys- 
tems, and many other military items. 
SPACE EXPLORATION — building the 
Apollo spacecraft to carry three U.S. 
astronauts to the moon and back. 


And this only begins to tell how 
North American Aviation and the 
science/aerospace industry is putting 
science to work for mankind. 


North American Aviation Zs 


Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center, Space & Information Systems 








Best news, sports, 
entertainment, 

and information! 
Stay with your 
CBS Radio Station. 
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CLOSED COLOR TV SYSTEM AT LONGCHAMP RACE TRACK IN PARIS 
SECAM and PAL are at the starting gate. 


to a Coal and Steel Community report 
leaked last week, the five-year outlook 
for European steel is poor. European 
steelmen must modernize to stay in busi- 
ness, but by modernizing they add to 
overcapacily. 


ELECTRONICS 
Incompatibly Split 

It was the kind of ruckus that Pa 
Cartwright almost routinely _ settles 
every week on U.S. color TV. Euro- 
peans, who don’t see Bonanza or any- 
thing else in color, have been feudin’ 
for more than a year over which of 
two color systems to adopt—and now 
they have decided on a permanent split 
into hostile camps. 

The competing systems are France's 
SECAM (for Séquence de Couleurs avec 
Mémoire—color sequence with mem- 
ory) and West Germany's PAL (for 
phase alternating line). 
course, incompatible 

During his recent trip to Moscow, 
Charles de Gaulle talked to the Kremlin 
about adopting SECAM for Russia. By 
last week the Soviets had agreed to 
go ahead with SECAM and nine East 
European Communist nations promptly 
fell into line. At an Oslo meeting of the 
International Consultative Conference 
on Radio Communications last month, 
Greece and Monaco also opted for 
SECAM, giving it a 16-nation lineup. 
Twelve Western European countries, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, chose PAL, 
while Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Portugal and Spain remained undecided. 

Neither SECAM nor PAL will be ready 
for any sort of full-scale operation until 
the fall of 1967. In_ fact, 
only going color setup is a closed-circuit 
link between the paddock and the bet- 
ting windows at Longchamp race track. 
That made even more apropos the re- 
mark of French Information Minister 


They are, of 


France's 


Alain Peyrefitte. who claimed that 
France, in the hope of Europe-wide 
agreement, had so far been holding 
back its color TV industry “like horses 
at the starting gate.” Said Peyrefitte: 
“Now we're telling them to go.” 


AIRCRAFT 
What BEA Really Means 


England's troubled airplane-making 
industry is long since inured to insult, 
but last week it suffered one of the 
unkindest blows of all. The country’s 
two biggest airlines, BOAC and BEA, 
both state-controlled, asked the govern- 
ment for permission to buy Boeing- 
made U.S. planes 

BOAC wanted to commit $154 mil- 
lion toward the purchase of six Boeing 
747s, the jumbo jet (up to 490 passen- 
gers) that will go into service in late 


1969, The government gave BOAC a go- 
ahead, Already under fire because its 


British-made equipment has developed 
maintenance bugs, BEA asked that it be 
allowed to buy $224 million worth of 
Boeing 727s and 737s, both relatively 
short-range but highly economical jets. 
BEA got turned down cold 

Minister of Aviation Fred Mulley an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that 
instead of its Boeings, BEA must buy 
made-in-Britain aircraft, with a choice 
between the Hawker-Siddeley Trident 
Ill, the Vickers VC-10 and the BAC- 
One-Eleven. Fhe equivalent number of 
British airplanes would cost BEA about 
$56 million more than the Boeings, but. 
said Mulley, the government _ itself 
would make up the difference. Hearing 
the news, BEA Chairman Sir Anthony 
Milward, who holds his job only at the 
pleasure of the government. bleakly an- 
nounced that the company’s initials 
should no longer stand for British Eu- 
ropean Airways, but rather for “British 
Equipment Again.” 
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If you feel weekend 
radio is absolutely 


indispensable,you must 


be putting us on. 





We admit it. You can live without weekend CBS Radio 
at times. When you're skin diving or sky diving, we’d 
be out of our depth. Or over our head. But otherwise, 
we add a lot to your scene. 
Take sports. We bring you “Jack Drees on Sports” 
10 times each weekend. Plus Phil Rizzuto with “Sports 
Time” on Saturdays. Take happenings. We bring you 


the news all through the weekend. By ace reporters 
like Richard C. Hottelet, Allan Jackson, Dallas 
Townsend. 

Take everything. Like “Weekend Dimension,” 
hosted by Bob Dixon: 17 free-wheeling broadcasts 
with provocative guests, on-the-spot reports, and 
[ chuckles from Arthur Godfrey, Garry Moore, 

and Norton Mockridge. 
So put CBS Radio on this weekend (your 
station is listed opposite). You'll find us ab- 
| solutely indispensable—most of the time. 


_¥_| The CBS Radio Network 
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Top Row: Jack Drees, Garry Moore, 
Richard C. Hottelet, Arthur Godfrey. 
Kneeling: Phil Rizzuto. 











If you've got 

Field & Stream in 
your pipe and don’t 
notice the aroma of 
a great autumn day, 


you forgot to light 
it. 


New open-air cut 





What is news? Webster says simply 
that it is “matter of interest,” a 
definition at once prosaic yet 
broad. News, Webster might have 
added, is also reflection — clear 
second thoughts on current his- 
tory. News is also relative. The 
impact of one event is invariably 
shaped by the force of others. 


TIME 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Burt Ward, 21, who plays 
Batman's teen-age sidekick, Robin, on 
TV, and Bonney Ward, 20, his wife of 
a year: their first child, a daughter: in 
Los Angeles. 


Born. To Princess Alexandra, 29, 
first cousin of Britain's Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Angus James Bruce Ogilvy, 
37, Scottish businessman: their second 
child, first daughter, who takes her 
place as 17th in line to the throne; in 
Richmond Park, England. 


Married. Luci Baines Johnson, 19, 
and Patrick Nugent, 23; in Washington 
(see THE NATION). 


Divorced. By France Nuyen, 27, 
French-born Eurasian actress (The 
World of Suzie Wong): Dr. Thomas 


Gaspar Morell, 33, Manhattan psychia- 


trist who, La Belle France claimed, 
“knew how to ignore and destroy a 
woman's ego”; after three years of 


marriage, one daughter; in Santa Moni- 
ca, Calif. 


Divorced. By Marie Marguerite 
Louise Gisele LaFleche, 39, known to 
fans as Singer Gisele MacKenzie: Rob- 
ert Shuttleworth, 52, her manager; on 
grounds that he beat her and kept her 
“emotionally on the rack”; after eight 
years of marriage, two children; in Los 
Angeles. 


Died. Lenny Bruce, 40, nightclub 
performer, leading outpatient of the 
sick-comic school; of suspected nar- 
cotics poisoning; in Hollywood. Son of 
an “exotic dancer,” trained as a bur- 
lesque comedian, Bruce was never in 
tune with this world, and he soured 
totally in the 1950s after his beautiful 
blonde wife became a drug addict, leav- 
ing him with an infant daughter. From 
Manhattan to Hollywood, he viewed 
life as a four-letter word and, with ges- 
tures, commented blackly on it, never 
lacking for listeners and finding some 
curious champions (among them: The- 
ologian Reinhold Niebuhr, Poet Robert 
Lowell). His path led ever lower after 
a Manhattan criminal court, in 1964, 
convicted him of being “obscene, in- 
decent, immoral and impure.” 


Died. Bud Powell, 41, modern jazz 
pianist, who along with Dizzy Gillespie 
and Charlie Parker brought about the 
turn from swing to bop in the 1940s, 
then had a series of mental breakdowns 
after which his phenomenal inventive- 
ness deserted him, though not the per- 
cussive precision and inspired phrasing 
that influenced most pianists of the past 
two decades; of malnutrition, tubercu- 
losis and alcoholism; in Brooklyn. 


Died. René Schick, 56, president of 
Nicaragua since 1963, a mild-mannered 
Managua professor and civil servant who 


was the hand-picked candidate of the 
country’s all-powerful Somoza_ family, 
yet proved less of a do-nothing puppet 
than expected, largely running his own 
show and permitting the opposition to 
raise its voice, while working success- 
fully to industrialize through foreign in- 
vestment his land’s cotton-coffee-cattle 
economy: of a heart attack; in 
Managua. 


Died. Helen Tamiris, 64, dancer and 
choreographer who was trained as a 
classical ballerina with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Ballet in the 1920s, but soon 
joined with Martha Graham and other 
rebels to pioneer modern American 
dance, later choreographed such Broad- 
way hits as Up in Central Park, Annie 
Get Your Gun and Fanny; of cancer; 
in Manhattan. 


Died. Bishop Santos Martin Molina, 
65, primate of the Spanish Reformed 
Church, a tiny Episcopal congregation 
(3.500 members) in an overwhelming- 
ly Roman Catholic country, who fought 
all his life for religious freedom in 
Spain—with enough success to say re- 
cently that “many of the great difficul- 
ties are disappearing”; of stomach can- 
cer: in Madrid. 


Died. Hank Gowdy, 76, star catcher 
for the fabulous 1914 Boston Braves, 
who defeated Connie Mack’s heavily 
favored Philadelphia Athletics in the 
World Series, mainly because of Gow- 
dy’s .545 Series batting average. which 
still stands as a league Series record; of 
leukemia: in Columbus. 


Died. Alexander Ernst von Falken- 
hausen, 88, German general, a Prussian 
Junker who was military overseer of 
Belgium and Northern France during 
World War II until his complicity in 
the 1944 plot to kill Hitler ended his 
career, then despite his claim to anti- 
Nazism, was convicted as a war crim- 
inal in Belgium but, granted an amnesty, 
left the country with this bitter entry 
in the customs book: “/ngrata Belgia. 
non possidebis ossa mea”’;* of a heart 
attack: in Nassau, West Germany. 





Death Confirmed. Lord Malcolm 
Douglas-Hamilton, 54, third son of the 
13th Duke of Hamilton, a World War 
Il R.A.F. group captain credited with 
discovering the German V-2 base at 
Peenemiinde who later moved to the 
U.S. to run an aircraft supply business, 
then disappeared in Africa in July 1964, 
while delivering a twin-engined Beech- 
craft to the Congo; when a native came 
across the wreckage 9,000 ft. up Cam- 
eroon Mountain, just south of Nigeria, 
and the British Foreign Office reported 
identifying the body. 


“Ungrateful Belgium, you shall not possess 
my bones.” 
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Movies in fight: No fighter seemed should be without them. 
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The First Novelists: 
Skilled, Satirical, Searching 


Question: What do a child-guidance 
counselor, a jazz pianist, a BBC news- 
caster, a Peruvian living in Paris, a 26- 
year-old beauty from North Carolina 
and a 63-year-old real estate million- 
aire from Manhattan have in com- 
mon? Answer: All are aspiring au- 
thors who have swelled one of the long- 
est and strongest lists of first novels 
ever published in a single season. 

Traditionally, the first novelist bursts 
upon the literary scene like a day-old 
voleano—exploding platitudes, scatter- 
ing an unbreathable ash of adjectives, 
devouring cash advances like sacrificial 
maidens. The noisy thing may turn out 
to be a mountain or a molehill, but on 
the chance of producing a verbal Vesu- 
vius most publishers annually sponsor 
a series of these fictional eruptions, tim- 
ing them to coincide with the great si- 
lence that descends on the book busi- 
ness between July 4 and Labor Day. 

This midsummer, 27 first novels are 
coming out. The list does not include 
another Remembrance of Thines Past 
or even a Gone With the Wind—speak- 
ing of first novels—but it does present 
more than a dozen books of rippling 
readability, and several that promise to 


become bestsellers. Above all, it  in- 
troduces four new  novelists—Robert 
Crichton, James Mossman, Cynthia 


Ozick, Sylvia Wilkinson—whose literary 
skill and temperamental resonance ar- 
gue remarkable things to come. 

The books have strong qualities in 
common, and some of the qualities are 
deplorable, Sick sex and vicious vio- 
lence recur with obsessive frequency, 
and so do a number of Eng. Lit. left- 
overs; several of the new novelists de- 
scribe clouds that look “like grey wool.” 
At least half of them, however, make 
nervy experiments in fictional form, 
and almost all show the kind of ulti- 
mate concern with human beings that 
is no less religious because it calls itself 


existential. In almost every instance, 
the writers courageously explore the 
shape of a new fiction in form and 


spirit adequate to the age. 
6 

In the first novels from abroad, the 
explorations are cautious but. skillful 
The Time of the Hero (Grove Press) 
by Mario Vargas Llosa, 28, a Paris- 
based Peruvian, is a social satire so 
harrowingly powerful that 1,000 copies 
were publicly burned in Lima. Vargas 
sets up the national military academy. 
which he attended, as a metaphor of 
his homeland, and in reciting what he 
sees as the horrors of life at school 
suggests what he thinks of life in Peru 
More sophisticated is The Opoponax 
(Simon & Schuster) by France's lis- 
some Monique Wittig, 31. A disciple of 
Alain Robbe-Grillet, the French fanatic 
whose “objective” novels systematically 


reduce people to objects, Author Wittig 
has composed a synoptical illusion that 
describes how a little girl grows up by 
assembling on the page a collage of 
things she did—not a word about the 
things she thought or felt. French critics 
have called the book a masterpiece. 
and by Robbe-Grillet’s rather special 
standards they are not far wrong. 

The new British novelists, 
seldom adventurous in form, are in- 
sistently complex in content. In The 
Seahorse (Atheneum) by Anthony 
Masters, 24, progressive education in 
England gets a gruesome 
Masters’ headmaster participates in cre- 
ative play with his assistant’s wife, the 
kiddies express themselves by plotting 
blackmail and even murder, and a 
member of the staff releases inhibi- 
tions by decapitating cats. Masters too 
often manufactures sensations instead 
of making sense, but he can summon 
remarkable talents for projecting char- 
acter and transmitting an atmosphere 
of educational gothic, 

The best first novel out of Britain is 
Beggars on Horseback (Atlantic-Little. 
Brown) by James Mossman, 39. A tall, 
blond and handsome TV_ personality 
who was once a British foreign-service 
staffer, Mossman has written a satire 
on colonial debacle that is almost as 
savagely hilarious as Evelyn Waugh’s 
Black Mischief. Mossman sets his scene 
in a mythical Middle Eastern kingdom 
on which the British are losing their 
traditional grip. The incumbent king is 
a corpulent pederast who splashes in a 
gold-plated bathtub while his people eat 
mice and provide entertainment for the 
sadistic secret police. His army and his 
oilfields are controlled by the  Brit- 
ish. but the British legate is a bumf- 
embedded chargé, and his aides are 
tired old faggots and redbrick rejects. 
The Russians infiltrate. the colonels 
plot. the inevitable coup transpires in a 
scarlet smear of violence. The story 
falters in its final pages, but Mossman 
never relents his graceful ridicule (“The 
Russian delegation in their square- 
rigged tunics and striped trousers ar- 
rived at the palace, looking like a band 
that has lost its instruments”). Nor does 
he abate his unseemly aptitude for dis- 
covering bacteria in the milk of human 
kindness. 


though 


gomng-over, 


° 
Mossman excepted, the most talented 
first novelists are American. About halt 
of them are trying hard to write 4 new 
kind of fiction: the Pop Novel. Most of 
them acknowledge their debt to J. D. 
Salinger, Joseph Heller and Thomas 
Pynchon, but they ultimately derive the 
strength through Joyce—their narrative 
source is the scream of consciousness. 
The new pop novelists write mostly 
in the first person, and that person 
speaks comic-strip American: jive jab- 
ber, Al Capptions, sportsese. What he 
says is ironic, defensive, cool, often 
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The most economical thing about aVW 
is how long it’s economical. 





This VW went 67,000 miles. And back. 
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The right answers 
depend on 


30,000 Mallory capacitors 


There are hundreds of thousands of parts 
in a computer. Every one of them must 
perform flawlessly to make the right 
answers come out. One of the most advanced 
new computers relies on more than 30,000 
Mallory capacitors of a new design. 
Mallory reliability stems from 16 years of 
pioneering the use of tantalum in capacitors 


for exceptional life and compactness 


Reliability is a big part of the extra 
value that comes with all Mallory products 


—mercury batteries with extraordinary 


life for transistor radios, heart 

pacers and military communications; 
sequence timers that last for years in 
laundry appliances and vending machines; 
semiconductors with high reputation 

for delivered quality; electrical contacts 
that endure millions of makes and breaks 
in automobile ignition systems, 
Manufacturers like the way 


Mallory components make good products 


better. And so do their customers, 
P.R Mallory & Co. Inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 
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comical. In all of these novels, the tone 
of the talk matters more than the shape 
of the plot. The new pops derive from 
the traditional novel of sensibility, but 
their sensibility is fresh and American. 
Their anti-heroes are the self and ab- 
stract of the lonely crowd, the Jonah 
wandering lost in the modern Leviathan. 

Big Man (Houghton Mifflin) by Jay 
Neugeboren, 28, an English instructor 
at Columbia, finds its anti-hero in black 
Brooklyn, but race is not his reason for 
being on the outside looking in. Mack 
Davis is a onetime All-America basket- 
ball star who got caught fixing games 
for the gamblers. Kicked off the court, 
Mack takes a job in a car wash (“I got 
the cleanest hands of any fixer around”) 
and wears his cool like a man who 
couldn't care less. But he’s crying on the 
inside, warming a cold old hope of play- 
ing with the pros. What happens to his 
hope is fast, funny, touching and, as 
Mack’s life dribbles aimlessly toward a 
goal it will never make, profound. With 
a sort of sneaky reverse-layup poetry, 
Neugeboren illuminates one of the great 
and terrible questions of life: “What 
happens when you can't do the thing 
you love?” 

New Axis (Houghton Mifflin) by 
Charles Newman, 28, an English pro- 
fessor at Northwestern, finds its anti-hero 
in suburbia—Newman passed his ado- 
lescence in a wealthy Chicago suburb. 
Litthe Ed, the son of Big Ed, grows up 
in the world of picture windows and 
miniature tractors to become successive- 
ly a tackle on the Country Day School 
football team, a lifeguard at the coun- 
try club, an M.D. with a prosperous 
practice, the father of Little Litthe Ed— 
and a man who sometimes wonders sad- 
ly if he will really find salvation through 
his hobby: hand-hewing baseball bats. 
Author Newman's sentences are almost 
too elegant; his suburban lanes go “wan- 
dering, gutterless, glistening in heat or 
rain, taking gasping names—forged In- 
dian, appropriated Anglo-Saxon, elated 
misnomers.” His satire. however, is sub- 
tle and precise, as when he sums up his 
hero in one exquisitely sly little slide- 
away line: “I never had a chance to be 
a stranger myself.” 

Norwood (Simon & Schuster) by 
Charles Portis, 32, a journalist who was 
briefly a New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent in London, finds its anti- 
hero in Arkansas. Norwood Pratt, an 
ex-marine who runs a Nipper Inde- 
pendent Oil Co. Servicenter, gets sick 
and tired of living with his sister Vernell 
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Ever stop to figure the number of 
dollars you'll need to provide the 
kind of estate you want for your- 
self and family? Northwestern 
Mutual's new “Electronic Planned 
Incomes Service’ can give you the 
answers .. . in unusual detail. 


Through the most thorough 
computer analysis available, you 
will have a remarkably accurate 
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Every litter bit hurts 


WOU 


Trash? Litter? Empties? 
Don't discard them as you 
drive! Carry a litterbag in 
your car. Hold everything for 
the first roadside basket or 
take it home for proper dis- 
posal. Remember—our roads 
and highways belong to all 
of us. Litter spoils your view, 
menaces highway safety and 
costs tax dollars! Every litter 
bit hurts ... YOU. America’s 
beauty is your duty. Please 
help. 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 


Don't shortchange your 
financial future! 
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accounting of the money required — | 
to meet long-range financial goals. | 

Armed with this information, 
our representative will help you 
set up a life insurance program, 
designed specifically to make your 
plans a reality. 

Why not take advantage of this 
unique service? Simply give your 
nearest NML agent a call today. 


There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 


NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 


MILWAUKEE 





Painful 
hemorrhoids? 


All too often, humans who sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
inand around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

The first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How- 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all...others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief...and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain. Wt actually has over & 
times more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem- 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to ease 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids 

The name of this product is Nupercainal 
Nupercainal starts to work on contact. Pro 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he'll recommend Nupercainal. 

Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-cane-all. ) 


Nupercainal 


over 8 times more pain-killing power 
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and her husband Bill, a disabled veteran 
who refuses to go halvers on the week- 
ly food bill and leaves “hairs stuck 
around on the soap.” Norwood makes a 
deal with Grady Fring the Kredit King 
to drive an Olds 98 to New York, ex- 
penses paid and $50 clear. Fortified by 
a bottle of NuGrape and a nickel pack 
of Nabs, he sets out on a jocular junket 
that confronts him with the second 
shortest midget in show business, a hyp- 
notized chicken, his future wife, and a 
climactic offer of employment as “night 
man at the worm ranch,” If this is 
vaudeville, it is vaudeville with a venge- 
ance. In a dry, wry Arkansas accent, 
Portis gently tells the home truth about 
the Norwoods of the world whose lives 
are one long journey to now here. 

As for The Steagle (Random House) 
by Irvin Faust, 42. a Long Island child- 
guidance counselor, let the reader be- 
ware: this pop novel pops so violently 
that it cannot safely be perused without 
welding goggles. It tells the story of a 
man in whom two personalities merge 

as pro football's Pittsburgh Steelers 
and Philadelphia Eagles once merged 
into “The Steagles.” The man is Har- 
old Aaron (“Heshy") Weissburg, a nice 
Jewish intellectual who lives with his 
nice wife and their two nice children 
until—CHOONG! The Cuban missile cri- 
sis blows up his complacency and re 
leases his alter ego: an unquiet Quixote 





who jumps on the nearest jet and goes 
whooshing across the U.S. in search of 
his true identity. Like Bloom in dark- 
ling Dublin, like Mitty in the mazes of 
Waterbury, Conn., he dissolves into fan 
tasies elaborated to suggest simulta- 
neously a madness in himself and in 
America, Headlines, brand names, mov- 
ie stars, sports heroes, billboards, road 
signs, dirty jokes—they whirl in_ his 
head like garbage in a Disposall. And 
what's there when Faust flips the chop- 
per off? An almighty typographical mux 
that is often confusing but amusing 

Two of the cleverest pop novels sug- 
gest subdivisions of the genre. The Piano 
Sport (Atheneum) by Don Asher, 40, 
might be called a bop novel. Written by 
a man who plays funky piano at the 
Mark Hopkins in San Francisco, the 
book tells a sprightly story about a cat 
who plays piano somewhere else in 
town, Call the Keeper (Viking) by Nat 
Hentoff, 41, a man-about-Manhattan 
who writes voluminously about jazz, 
race and Greenwich Village, is an in- 
genious pop thriller about jazz, race and 
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Here’s the order: 


“400,000 precision cams, Arrowhead Machine? 
500 gross of beveled gears That doesn’t sound familiar. 
and 2,000,000 tapered shafts.” | better look it up, 


Shoot it out to what’s-their-name... 
Arrowhead Machine? Arrowfeather? You know... 
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Hm...there’s an Arrowbed Company. Arrowhead Art Gallery? 
(No, that’s a diaper service.) Arrowhead Cummerbunds? 
The Arrow Head Pizzeria? 








Here it is— 





Arrowfoot Machine Company! SS —- 
(Now to get that order pe MACHINERY reo — 





out in the mail...) 





Clarence, emai 
you won't + ae | 
believe this. 7 








Inadequate company or product identity is a dangerous pitfall in marketing. 
To the busy industrial buyer, companies and products can get to look pretty much 
alike. And it can become as easy to order from your competitor as from you. Even by McGRAW-HILL 
mistake. But, consistent advertising in McGraw-Hill business and industrial magazines market-directed ® 
can build an unmistakable identity for your company—and your products. And identity 
builds acceptability. PUBLICATIONS 
Ask yourself whether you're advertising often enough—in the kind of magazine that 
talks business to the people you're trying to sell. 
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TO go places in 


LOS ANGELES 


stay 





You'll get lots of mileage from the modern 
service and luxurious new accommodations ; 
gourmet food in three restaurants; entertain- 
ment in the sensational new Tiger Lounge 
And the Statler’s time-saving location at 
the Hub of the Freeways is only 8 minutes 
from L. A. International Airport via helicab 
Phone FI 6-2772 in Chicago or your nearest 
Hilton Reservation Service Office for reserva- 
tions. 








USO 
1S THERE... 
ONLY IF YOU CARE 


Someone you know needs the 
USO. Someone you know wants 
a haven in a hostile world. Some- 
one you know needs a reminder 
that folks back home really care. 
Show him you care. Give to the 
civilian-supported USO through 
your local United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest. 
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USO is there, only if i 
you care. 


Ever notice how 
when products compete 
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Write for our tree booklet that tells 
how competition makes things better 


Ex. 





HERBERT WILNER 


THOMAS MORGAN 


Greenwich Village. The main menace 
is a Negro intellectual who hangs out 
with jazzbos and cuts up his victim on 
Bleecker Street 

. 

Happily for literature. not all the new 
U.S. novelists are atlempting to renovate 
the novel. Many make admirable use of 
the established forms. Appearance of a 
Man (Random House) by George 
Backer, 63, an ex-publisher of the New 
York Post who inherited a real estate 
fortune and has served as a_ political 
adviser to Averell Harriman, elucidates 
the psychology of power in an intelli- 
gent tale about a character admittedly 
modeled on the late James Forrestal 
All the Little Heroes (Bobbs-Merrill) 
by Herbert Wilner, 40, describes with 
tender humor and felicity how in the 
last ten days of his life a dying man 
learns how to live. This Blessed Shore 
(Shorecrest) by Thomas B. Morgan, 
39, recounts with rage and considerable 
skill how another dying man (the au- 
thor’s father) suffered terminal agonies 
that in Morgan’s opinion required the 
exercise of euthanasia 

The season's three most flagrantly 
gifted first novels are conventional in 
plot and structure, but exuberantly origi- 
nal in feeling and character. 

Moss on the North Side (Houghton 
Mifflin) by Sylvia Wilkinson, 26, a 
green-eved elf from the tobacco country 
of North Carolina, is a lyric evocation 
of childhood by one of the most tal- 
ented Southern bellettrists to appear 
since Carson McCullers. Begun when 
the author was 13 and rewritten inter- 
mittently for more than a decade, Moss 
transpires in the mind and immediate 
Vicinity of a white-trash waif. The girl's 
mother, a cold-eyed prostitute, aban- 
dons her, and her tather, a warm-heart- 
ed Cherokee Indian, dies of rabbit fever 
Desperate, she seeks in nature the ten- 
derness she needs, and imagines the lost 
meaning of her life in bizarre epipha- 
nies: a glimpse of flowers growing in a 
dead mule. an encounter with an albino 
Negro boy who “ain't got biddie brains 
in his head.” 

In the variegated nosegay of Ameri- 
can letters, the Deep South's poetry of 
decadence stinks like a long-since-wilted 
magnolia, but Author Wilkinson magi- 
cally refreshes tts fragrance with images 
new as dew: “A green snake weaved 
around the rocks, rolling like a liquid in 
hot glass until the grass pulled it in and 
it disappeared.” Language like that ex- 
plains why the late Randall Jarrell de- 
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Can you think of any other investment that 
gives you daily dividends like these ? 


This investment pays off every day. 
You can put your money in a 
growth situation and enjoy every 
minute of it. You get fun today — 
appreciation over the years. 


U.S. Land, Inc. is building a total 
$15 million community to make 
this new kind of life — and invest- 
ment — possible right in your own 


backyard. 


Enjoy country club living in a water 
wonderland. Join 4 Seasons 
Country Club for just $75 a year. 
(Golf dues extra.) Swim, boat, fish, 


fe you 


try clut 


lead at new Lakes of the 4 Seasons 


community 


water-ski on big, clean lakes at 
your front door. Enjoy tennis, an 
olympic-size pool, gala social 
events at 4 Seasons Clubhouse. 
Tackle a tough 18-hole golf course 
designed by famous golf course 
architect, James R. Thompson. 


How? Simply buy a lot. Get a lot — 
including all improvements: paved 
roads, sanitary sewers, central 
water, electricity, gas. Best of all, 
this private, planned community is 
right here in the Northern Indiana 
vacationland where you want to 





— exclusive lakefront 


in Northern Indiana’s vacationland country 


live. What makes it a great invest- 
ment? Land like this in recreation- 
oriented communities is not avail- 
able—and much in demand. When 
demand outruns supply—as it does 
for lake property—value rises. 


Can you think of a more enjoyable 
investment? Don’t even try. Send 
coupon or visit us soon. 


4 Seasons lots for retirement, 
weekend or everyday living are re- 
markably low priced — with easy 
bank financing. You need not 
build to enjoy all privileges. 


a private, planned 1700-acre community with 11 miles of shoreline—for property owners and guests only 
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Mobile, Ala 


pmery, Ala 
He. Tenr 
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scribed Miss Wilkinson as “the most 
talented writer of prose I ever taught.” 

The Secret of Santo Vittoria (Simon 
& Schuster) by Robert Crichton. 41. a 
World War II combat veteran, is very 
likely the funniest war novel since Mister 
Roberts. The Troy of his hilarious Iliad 
is a Wine-producing village in southern 
Italy, a town so poor in everything, in- 
cluding fertilizer, that its inhabitants 
stalk oxen with a broom and a pan. The 
Hector of the tale is the village mayor, 
a paisano whose native cunning has been 
reinforced by the study of Machiavelli. 
The Agamemnon of the story ts a Ger- 
man captain assigned to rob the village 
only precious possession: 1,320,- 
000 bottles of vermouth 

Kesselring himself could hardly have 
prevailed against a populace so shifty 
that man quarrels with his 
neighbor he adds injury to insult by 
letting his donkey eat the neighbor's 
grass. In the belly-busting climax of 
this humoric epic, the Germans ig- 
nominiously wrest defeat trom the jaws 
of victory, and the villagers preserve 


of its 


when a 


their vino for the postwar American 
market, Crichton tells his story with 
grace, pace, warmth and a wonderful 


free-reeling wit that skips among the 
vineyards like an inebriated billygoat. 
The book should make a dandy movie 


Trust (New American Library) by 
Cynthia Ozick, 38, a housewife in New 
York’s suburban Westchester County, 


is the most ambitious of the new first 
a boardinghouse stab at great- 
that should at least bring back 
fame on the fork. Author Ozick 
mouse (5 ft. 2 in.) who 
forth. after 63 
gestation, an elephant of a book (568 
pages) that central ex- 
perience of American Jewry in the trou- 
bled “30s: the religion of social justice 
that accepted Marx as its messiah. The 
radicals in this book are mostly of the 
wealthier and their proletarian 
permits innumerable 
of contrast between the things they be- 


novels, 
ness 

some 
iS an intense 


has brought years of 


reconstructs 


sort, 


opulence ironies 


lieve and the things they do. The au- 
thor’s sense of structure and her grasp 
of character are at best almost Tolstoy- 


an. Her dialogue is a persistent delight, 
and her intervals attains a 
Jamesian sonority. A random sentence 
‘My father’s letters, infrequent as they 
brought their 
pressive season into our house, sugges- 
too-suddenly fruitful thicket, 
lush, damp, growing too fast, dappled 
with a tremolo of a million licking hairs 
deep, sick, tropical.” More assuredly 
than any other first novelist: published 
this summer, she imparts an impression 
of power and control, and of 
worlds still waiting to be born 
One novel does not make a novelist, 
and an armful of good ones do not 
make a literature. Yet the appearance 
of so many gifted novelists in a single 
summer may at least encourage those 
lugubrious critics who perennially re- 
write the obituary of the 
scare up free lunch at some other wake. 


prose al 


were, always own op- 


live of a 


larger 


novel to go 





You will. Will he? 


Maybe you obey stop signs and 
signals. Some drivers don't. So 
never assume the right-of-way 
blindly. Protect yourself by driv- 
ing ig ig telat S Remember, 
being in the right isn’t enough. 
You could be dead right. 


Watch out for the other guy! 
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LONDON ORY GIN, 90 PROOF. 100% 
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Gilbey’s famous frosty bottle 


pours the crispest, coolingest 
Dick, Harry or Tom Collins 


If the famous frosty bottle makes your taste buds 
tingle, wait till you sip the gin. Gilbey’s London 
Dry was born in England in 1872, the unique 
creation of brothers Walter and Alfred Gilbey. 
Gin with a dry, subtle, balanced taste such as the 
world had never known before, (Or since.) Gilbey's 
is still made to the secret family recipe. Why 

not let yourself in on our family secret? 


Tom Collins. Pour 14 ox. Gilbey's Gin over ice cubes in tall glass, Add bottled Collins 
mixer. Garnish with orange slice, cherry./ Dick Collins, Same as above, except the 
garnish is a cool cucumber slice./Harry Collins. Use double yigger of Gilbey's, no garnish 






(Ask any Tom, Dick or 
Harry who knows his gin.) 


GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W.4&A. GILBEY, LTD. DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS C N Y © PRODUCT OF U.S.A 
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Taste the long cigarette 
ld ay-lmcm (e)ay-me)amir-NZe) | 


Luxury length. You get that same famous length of the same identical Pall Mall 
tobaccos—and a filter tip —for a taste beyond comparison. The finest quality 
money can buy! Outstanding...and they are mild! 


